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ET set for surprises! You'll find 

plenty of them in the New Parker 
*51°’. For this pen has 14 remarkable 
new advances. 

Filling is extra fast and easy. A spe- 
cial window lets you see the ink sup- 
ply. The New “51” holds more ink, 
too. And this pen is safeguarded against 
leaking, even at highest flight levels. 

But there’s much more. So try it 
yourself. See the New “51” today at 
your Parker dealer’s. The Parker Pen 
Company, Janesville, Wisconsin, 
U.S. A., and Toronto, Canada. 
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/ \ A> Say What 
You Please! 


. ++ and that’s what we mean! This let- 
ters column, a regular feature in all 
editions of Scholastic Magazines, is open 
to opinion on any subject and criticism 
of any kind, brickbats or orchids. We 
want to know what’s on your mind. 
Other readers do, too. Address Letters 
Editor, Scholastic Magazines, 7 East 12th 
St., New York 3, N. Y.—The Editors. 


Dear Editor: 


Your T-A-B Club is a great help to 
me. Reading is my main leisure-time 
activity, and thanks to T-A-B Club I 
am now building up my own library. 
One can’t find this type of reading on 
newsstands, and I really think one’s 
education is incomplete without read- 
ing these wonderful stories. 

Mary Lou Henriksen 
San Diego (Calif.) H. S. 
. o e 


Dear Editor: 


I found a mistake in your Jan. 12 
“Laughs” column. The title of the hu- 
morous poem, dealing with one of the 
hazards of mistletoe, was misspelled 
quandry. 

Somebody slipped up. Whoever it 
was, I'd like to help him out of his 
unfortunate quandary. 

Incidentally, I sit next to “the kid 
from Brooklyn” who complained in a 
recent “Say What You Please” column 
about a baseball mistake. The mistakes 
we find only prove we read your maga- 
zine thoroughly. 

Gladys Larsen 

Fort Hamilton H. S., Brooklyn, N. Y. 

Our “Laughs” editor confesses he’s 
thought he’s been in a quandry all his 
life. Now, thanks to Brooklyn, he, at 
least, knows his sad state is quandary. 

—Ed. 
es e e 
Dear Editor: 

Today I had the pleasure of reading 
your magazine for the first time. Gosh! 
Was I pleased! All your articles are 
tops. The Teen Age Book Club recom- 
mends very good books. “Boy dates 
Girl” is adorable, and really has valua- 
ble information. The “Laughs” add a 
finishing touch. 

Jo Ann Duncan 
Byrd H. S., Shreveport, La. 


Dear Editor: 

I've read practically every letter sent 
to your “Say What You Please” column. 
It seems that readers only comment or 

(Continued on next page) 




















Here’s Adventure For You! 


Follow the trail of high adventure...don the uniform of 
Uncle Sam’s Army. 


Winter maneuvers, for example, give you a chance to camp 
out, hunt, ski, live a real he-man’s life. Living outside in the 
crisp winter air, you'll be training with the latest kinds of 
equipment. 


You'll use new and specially designed protective clothing— 
find that there are new ways of preparing piping hot food 
without building a fire—learn the tricks of camouflaging, 
tracking, taking advantage of terrain. And you'll become 
self-sufficient in the ways of an outdoorsman. 


Yes, you'll like the life of a soldier! High adventure is yours. 
The Army’s Career Plan assures development, education, 
promotion dhd leadership opportunities. 

Start thinking now of the splendid boost“up the ladder of 
life an Army career will give you. When you’re old enough— 
17 with parents’ consent—you’ll begin one of our nation’s 
most honored professions. Become a highly skilled professional 
man—a professional for peace in the new Regular Army. 


PEACE IS AMERICAS 
MOST IMPORTANT BUSINESS 


THE NEW ARMY AND AIR FORCE OFFER... 
% WIDEST CHOICE OF CAREER 1085 








® BEST OPPORTUNITY FOR ADVANCEMENT 
®% UNUSUAL RETIREMENT BENEFITS 
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(Continued from page $) 
give their opinions. Why not have a 
“question ‘n’ answer” division? 

For example, my hobby is printing, 
and your articles on journalism and the 
printing business have helped me a lot. 
But, recently, I started what you would 
call a “mail order” business, and a few 
problems have come up. 

Can you answer these questions or 
tell me where I can find the answers: 

1. Where does one register a busi- 
ness, and is it necessary for a minor to 
do so? 2. Is there a law against a mi- 
nor’s printing and publishing his own 
“little magazine”? 

Richard Klewer 
Denby H. S., Detroit, Mich. 

Rules on the organizing and register- 
ing of businesses differ from state to 
state. Our Vocational Editor advises 
you to consult your local Better Busi- 
ness Bureau or Junior Chamber of 
Commerce about local regulations.—Ed. 


Dear Editor: 

In answer to your question concern- 
ing the slump in teen-age attendance 
at the movies, I can only say that it is 
not the high cost of movie-going that 


keeps most of us at home. It is the- 


immoral and sickening demonstration 
of sex which is the main ingredient of 
two-thirds of the films produced. If the 
Messrs. Goldwyn, Warner, and Zanuck 
would give the public more films like 
A Song Is Born, State Fair, and Lau- 
rence Olivier’s Hamlet, the movie-mak- 
ers wouldn’t be down in the dumps. 
I'm sure all teen-agers are tired of 

paying their money for admittance, 
only to walk out during the course of 
the movie, because their consciences 
would not let them stay. 

Marie Murtaugh 

Immaculate Heart Academy, 

Fountain Springs, Pa. 


MOZART STARTED YOUNG. Why not 
you? Ask your teacher about Scholastic 
Creative Music Awards today, or write 


for Rules Booklet (Scholastic Magazines, 


7 E. 12th St., N. Y. C.). 
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The American F armer 


Dear High School Students: 


SENIOR SCHOLASTIC has asked me to give you 
the low-down about the American farmer and the part 
he is playing in these critical times. This is a big order, 
and it’s hard to deliver in the space that you'll have time 
to read. However, I'll do my best. 

Like high school students, American farmers have to 
do a lot of studying, and they've been having to learn 
about as fast as you have. By putting their scientific 
knowledge and skill and machines to work as a team, 
they have revolutionized farm production in the last few 
years. About the time you started to grade school, they 
started boosting production very rapidly and were soon 
turning out one third more produce. They have kept it 
up and probably will continue to become more efficient. 

Farmers did not increase production of just anything 
they could grow. They deliberately made a lot of changes 
in their practices in order to produce what we particu- 
larly needed for the war and later for the period immedi- 
ately after the war, when so many people in the world 
were threatened with famine. During the war, we sent 
a lot of food to our allies, we had the best-fed military 
forces in the history of the world, and we improved our 
diets here at home. 

Since the war, American food, especially grain, has 
saved millions of lives abroad and has made it possible 
for free peoples to maintain governments that were in 
real peril. Meanwhile, in this country we have continued 
to eat much better than before the war. 

If all of our people had enough money to meet their 
own needs and wants, we would consume even more 
food and other farm products. Other countries need to 
buy several kinds of farm products from us, and we need 
their patronage. They also need to produce much more 
for themselves. Most people believe there is a close con- 
nection between the ability of people to get enough food 
and their ability to make and keep peace. 

We must conserve and improve the soil and other 
resources in this country, if we are to keep on producing 
in abundance. And other countries must do the same. 
But to do this, farmers must be able to sell all that they 
produce at fair prices. When farmers are very poor, their 
soil always suffers. When a nation is poor, its resources 
are either wasted or left undeveloped so that they help 
nobody. 





OUR FRONT COVER: The barn at milking time—just pert of 
the routine to millions of farmers, but how repr 
of rural life to those who live on the farm or in the city. This 
striking photograph was taken on a September evening in Kanona, 
New York, by C. Brooks, for Standard Oil Co. (N. J.) 














international News Photo 


Secretary of Agriculture Charles F. Brannan 


The period after a war is a very dangerous time. In 
wartime there is a great demand for almost all products, 
and prices go up. People respond by producing as much 
as possible. History shows that farmers go right on pro- 
ducing after wars, and their prices sometimes go down 
extremely fast and far. In one year after World War I, 
for example, prices received by farmers went down 50 per 
cent. The prices they paid for machinery, fertilizer, cloth- 
ing, and all the other things they had to buy stayed high. 

This meant farmers couldn’t buy so much and couldn't 
pay off debts. Depression started for them, and a few 
years later it had spread like a disease to all kinds of 
business and helped to make a world-wide depression. 
This may seem unreal to you, but many people who went 
through it fear depression more than anything else. | 
hope that in your studies and in talking to older people, 
you won't shrug and forget. I hope you “will try to under- 
stand how terrible that period was and, especially, that 
it could all happen again. 

Your parents, your teachers, all adults are trying to 
find the answer to a problem that you'd naturally think 
would be simple: Just how people can keep busy, how 
they can buy from each other what they all produce, how 
they can get along peacefully. This is a problem that has 
never been fully solved. There’s no answer in the back 
of the book, but we'll know it when we get it. We're 
working on it every day, and I think we're making some 
progress, but there will be plenty left for you to do. 

You may not get the answer out of your books, but 
it’s a cinch that you won't get it if you don’t learn what 
the books say—and then some. 

Sincerely yours, 





C. Brooks from Standard Oil Co. (N. 4. 


With the chores done, evenings on the American farm are a family affair. 


One in Every Five of 


Us Lives on a Farm 


The story of the farmer is told in record crops, 


better living, and new awareness 
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Kamp from Black Star 


HE AMERICAN FARMER-how 

can we describe him? How . can 

we draw his picture in words so 
that he stands forth vividly, firmly, 
mightily? 

Select first a canvas large enough fo: 
your picture. For the American Farme: 
and his family are one in every five o! 
us. Make room for five million farn 
families—good, big families—and the: 
add another million part-time or retire< 
farmers. For good measure,- add an- 
other million here and there—the sea- 
sonal farm-workers, not really farmers 
at all, but laborers who find a few 
weeks’ work each year in the orchards 
vineyards, and wheat fields of America 
Then, all assembled, count the wind 
and sun-burned faces, and see that 27, 
440,000 out of 146,176,000 Americans 
live on farms. 

Sketch in then with bold strokes the 
outline of our picture—tell where the 
American Farmer lives and what he 
does. In the Dakotas he sits with his 
family, reliving in this blizzard winte: 
of 1949 the story of “Snowbound.” But 
the poet Whittier, if he had written his 
poem today, would have had a hard 
time accounting for the U. S. Army 
planes dropping hay to starving cattle 
and wartime C-rations to provisionless 
farm homes. 

The American Farmer may be one 
of the 360,000 sharecroppers in the 
cotton belt which stretches from North 
Carolina to Oklahoma. The sharecrop- 
per farms someone else’s land and lives 
in someone else’s house—and for his 
work gets his “share” of the return 
on his crops. Or perhaps the American 
Farmer likes to tell you of his grand- 
father who settled in the Middle West, 
where “the gentle winds make heavenly 
harmonies on a thousand harps that 


Corson from Devaney 


The maple sap runs when spring returns. Gathered sap Annual county fair mixes thrills of ferris wheel with 
is “sugared off’ into maple syrup and maple sugar. _the bursting pride of an award in livestock show. 
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hang upon the borders of the field of 
ripening corn, the royal corn.” Or move 
your artist’s brush and find the wheat 
lands of North Dakota, Kansas, and the 
Columbia River basin. 

Or cover the West with broad 
strokes from Montana to the Rio Gran- 
de, and you will pick out the cattle 
rancher, who raises the meat which 
matches the production of all the rest 
of the world put together. Move even 
farther west, to California, the golden 
land of fruit and vineyards. There 
sketch in another kind of American 
Farmer, who labors for giant packing 
and distribution corporations which 
send oranges and grapefruit throughout 
the nation to rival the proud offerings 
of Florida and Texas. 

Finally, move your brush clear across 
the country, to the Great Lakes area 
and to New York and Pennsylvania, 
where myriads of cows and chickens 
make of the American Farmer the pro- 
ducer of our eggs and butter and milk. 
Finally, add a few dabs here and 
there—for the truck farmer who raises 
vegetables for himself and for market— 
and the outline of our picture is done. 


Decade of Abundance 


And now what colors shall we blend 
into our portrait of the American Farm- 
er? Shall they be bright hues, like the 
golden sparkle of sun on a hay rick, and 
the orange of a pumpkin half hidden 
in the corn, and the white of the new 
enamel table in the farm kitchen? Or 
must they be sadder pigments, like the 
brown of a river at flood-time, carrying 
away acres of top soil, or the greyness 
of an unpainted barn, or just the pasty 
lack of color in a hungry face? 

Which shall it be? Well, this is 1949, 
and we can paint most of our canvas 


Acme 
Nebraska farmer (r.) visits French 
farmer as part of his European tour. 


with bright colors. What shall they re- 
flect? They must tell the story of a 
decade in which Mother Nature smiled 
on America, and gave the farmer won- 
derful corn (or cotton or wheat or 
whatever) weather. They must fairly 
shout that the American Farmer has 
met the challenge of war production 
and then equally well is accomplishing 
his postwar tasks. He performed and 
continues to perform his duty with 
merit—and, fortunately, with reward. 
Mark in our picture in a bright gold 
that the farmer’s income in 1948 was 
nearly $31,000,000,000—about _three- 
and-a-half times as much as in 1939. 

Our picture must tell that the Amer- 
ican Farmer lives much better now 
than before the war. He counts his better 
living by his wife’s new refrigerator and 
washing machine, and by knowing that 
two out of three farms now have elec- 
tricity (one in nine had it in 1935). 
He counts it in the health of his chil- 
dren, in his wife’s newest style clothes, 
and in the thought of the television set 
he’s ready to buy. 

But our coloring’s not finished. Re- 
member the greys and browns and no- 
color at all? They’re colors to tell an 
older but unfinished story. Grey is for 
the fact that cities spend twice as much 
on schools as do rural communities, and 
for the fact that city folks have 159 
doctors for every 100,000 people, and 
farmers have only 89 doctors for every 
100,000 people. 

Black is for the fact that the 3,800,- 
000 houses occupied by farm tenants, 
sharecroppers and farm workers have 
been called “among the worst in the 
United States,” 83 per cent of them 
“unsatisfactory for human use.” If we 
had painted our picture a dozen years 
ago, it would have had to be almost 











HAVING RUNNING WATER IN HOMES 
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all grey, with lots of brown (for the 
soil lost through erosion). But it’s a 
brighter, more cheerful picture now— 
except perhaps for one more color con- 
trast we must make. 

Somehow, perhaps with broad, even, 
monotonous tones, we must put in the 
story of big farm vs. little farm. For the 
American Farmer—or at least the one 
third of our farmers who turn out four 
fifths of our farm produce—is becoming 
an industrialist. The new giant machin- 
ery of agriculture cries out not for a 
few acres but for a few thousand acres. 
More and more, farm land is owned by 
men who never held a hoe or milked a 
cow—or by those who have given up 
farming to be landlords, to rent or sell 
their land to large-scale commercial 
farm operations. 


Family Farms “Tractored Off” 


This we must show on our picture 
as cold efficiency and planning. But we 
must remember to submerge some of 
the more human colors—which might 
depict the happy life of the “family 
farm.” Remember, in The Grapes of 
Wrath, how the Joad family was “trac- 
tored off” their land? Mix a dash of that 
bitterness into our canvas. 

There we have the size, the form, 
and the color of our picture of the 
American Farmer. Now what actions 
shall we add to our portrait? 

Make the actions out-giving, friendly, 
cooperative. Tell how the American 
Farmer has come to realize that he can 
learn much from others, and that to 
accept advice and assistance is not a 
sign of weakness but of smartness. 

Tell about the 2,000 Soil Conserva- 
tion Districts throughout the nation, 
all set up voluntarily in local areas in the 
past ten years. Already more than half 
of our farmers have started soil conser- 
vation practices on their farms, or have 
asked their Soil Conservation District 
managers to help them get started. 
Paint in this realization most farmers 
now have—that we must stop losing 
half a million acres of land each year 
by soil erosion. 

And then move to another action, 
symbolic of even larger realizations. 
Sketch into the picture, as an example, 
the 26 farmers from Nebraska, Iowa, 
Kansas, and South Dakota, who have 
just returned from a trip to Europe at 
their own expense. The Middle West- 
erners went to swap ideas on food pro- 
duction, to see at first hand the Mar- 
shall Plan in action—and perhaps to 
give the lie to the outworn theory that 
“farmers cannot see beyond their own 
fences.” f 

There’s our canvas, completed. Does 
it look familiar? It should, for remem- 
ber, for one in five of us—it’s a self- 
portrait! 








Should Farm Price Supports Be 





and 








FOREWORD 


R more than ten years the Ameri- 
EF: farmer has had a gilt-edged 
insurance policy that guarantees 
him against sudden collapse of farm 
prices. The ingenious plan that accom- 
plishes this by act of Congress is the so- 
called “parity formula.” 

Parity is the price of a bushel of 
wheat, corn, or other farm commodity 
which gives a farmer a_ purchasing 
power equivalent to what he had in his 
most prosperous pre-World War I 
years, 1909-1914. Put in other terms, 
parity is a scale that balances the prices 
a farmer gets for his crops with the 
prices he pays for the goods he buys. 

To determine the parity price of 
corn, for example, or any other crop he 
raises, Farmer Jones must knew two 
things: (1) the average price of a 
bushel of corn during the base period, 
1909-1914, and (2) a figure called the 
“parity index,” and multiply (1) by 
(2). 

The “parity index” is a yardstick of 
living costs. Specifically, it is a percent- 
age number that measures the change 
between the prices for articles and serv- 
ices that Farmer Jones pays today, com- 
pared to such prices in 1909-1914. 
What Jones pays for his food, clothing, 
furniture, machinery, the cost of hired 
labor, the interest on his mortgage, and 
the taxes on his land, are all included 
in the parity index. It is adjusted every 
month by the Department of Agricul- 
ture. 

Thus, with the price of corn at 64.2 
cents a bushel during the base period 
(1909-1914), and the current parity in- 
dex at 247% (December 15, 1948), the 
parity price for a bushel of corn would 
be $1.59, or $.642 multiplied by 247 
per cent. Under present law, the Gov- 
ernment “supports Farmer Jones’ corn 
only if it falls below $1.43, which is 
90% of parity. 

In 1938 Congress established direct 
price supports for several basic crops 
(wheat, cotton, corn, etc.) through the 
Commodity Credit Corporation. Con- 


gress said, in effect, that when the price 
of a certain commodity fell below an 
agreed level, the Government would 
write out a check to make up the dif- 
ference. Cooperating farmers usually 
receive such payments in the form of 
outright purchases or commodity loans 
at the support price. 

But with’ World War Il, the farm 
picture changed overnight. The primary 
problem was to get more, rather than 
less production. To stimulate it, the 
Government raised support rates from 
75% to 90% of parity. V-J Day did not 
end wartime price supports. Instead, 
they were continued as a cushion until 
December 31, 1948 “to allow farmers 
time to make orderly readjustment.” 

During the war and post-war period, 
partly because of large food exports to 
Europe, the market prices of all except 
a few farm commodities (potatoes and 
eggs) have remained well above in- 
sured support level. Last summer the 
80th Congress gave price support a 
further lease on life until the end of the 
1949 market vear. In 1950, a long- 
range, flexible support program will 
come into effect, gradually lowering the 
present 90% of parity guarantee. 

American farmers, more prosperous 
today than in many decades, are now 
demanding strong price supports be- 
yond 1950. They know that large-scale 
foreign food exports under ERP are 
only temporary and they want assur- 
ance that food prices won't collapse 


Government pays for this: Young people on a Kansas farm shovel surplus wheat 


and leave them holding the bag, as hap- 
pened after World War I. 

A bitter fight over farm policy is 
shaping up in the new Congress. What- 
ever action Congress takes on the mat- 
ter of price supports is of utmost im- 
portance to all of us, both as consum- 
ers and citizens. The public is entitled 
to a clear-cut Federal farm policy that 
will prevent parity from becoming the 
political football it was during the last 
election, when both major parties 
wooed the farm vote with promises of 
bigger and better price supports. Fol- 
lowing are the best pro and con argu- 
ments in the price support tug-of-war. 


YES! 


The American Farmer—the underdog 
of our economic society—needs price 
supports to guarantee him a decent 
standard of living. Without a floor 
under farm prices, he is helpless to cor- 
rect the long-existing difference in earn- 
ing power between farm and city. 

The record shows that in 1910, the 
annual cash farm income per person 
was $139, compared with $482 for 
non-farmers. In 1930, it was $170, as 
against $761. And even in the recent 
year of great farm prosperity, 1947, the 
ratio was $663 to $1,496. In some sec- 
tions of the country, farm income is far 
below these averages. 


into a mound of 3000 bushels. The farmer has no other storage available. 
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trial products. City people would earn 
less and some would lose their jobs. 
Thus price supports help keep our cur- 
rent prosperity rolling along with 60,- 
000,000 workers on their jobs. 

M « ~ i Although many have raised a hue 
\ and cry over the large sums of money 
Congress has spent to finance the price 


By Paul H. Gilbert 
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support program, the fact is that the 
Federal Government has lost not a sin- 


as hap- Today the American gle cent from supporting farm prices. 
Farmer appears to be sit- The program has paid for itself through 
icy is ting on top of the heap. His the Government's sale of surplus farm 
- What- crop prices have approxi- commodities. Less than six months ago, 
ne mat- mately doubled since 1940. on October 1, 1948, Secretary Brannan 
ost im- Seldom has so much coin reported to the American people: “The 
onsum- jingled in his jeans. And yet Government has lost nothing during the 
entitled —even now—he receives less past fifteen years of supporting prices 
cv that for his hours of work than and has made a net profit of $250 mil- 
ing the the average man .in other lion on wheat, cotton and corn.” 
the last lines of business. Recent 
parties figures from the Bureau of Pe 
nises of Agriculture Economics show “It may be enterprise, but it is not free.” N O i 
ts. Fol- that farm people, who make e 


n argu- 
-of-war. 


up about 20% of the U.S. 
population, still get only 10% of the 
national income. 

Because most farmers are self-em- 
ployed, they cannot lay off labor to cut 
costs in times of depression; they can- 
not dismiss their own families. Unlike 


which are not supported by govern- 
ment price guarantees. 

Price supports have a definite stabil- 
izing influence on the whole economic 
structure. Through government storage 
warehouses, which are a basic part of 


IGH food prices that soak the 
4 average consumer are a direct 
result of the government sup- 
port policy. This program is mainly 


responsible for the present high cost of 
living. 


iderdog the factory, they can “cut wages” only the price support program, surplus Because the Government guarantees 
s_ price by denying their families the necessities foods are stored in years of plenty and farmers a floor under farm prices, the 
decent of life. drawn on in‘ years of shortages. These average housewife pays a high grocery 
a floor surplus stock-piles assure consumers an bill for many support products—corn, 
; to cor- Farm Income vs. Industrial even flow of farm products and protect rice, beets, milk, eggs—a total of 181 in 
in earn- them against high prices in years when all—and for nonsupport products, too. 
ity. Farmers demand equality with busi- production is low. Beef meat, for example, not covered by 
110, the nessmen and workers in industry. They Farm prices rise and fall more widely support rates, depends in price partly 
person have a right to expect the same advan- and rapidly than any other major eco- on grain feed, which is covered. ; 
482 for tage that business corporations enjoyed nomic factor. Chiefly, this is because Even bumper crops don’t help the 
3170, as through contract termination benefits farmers cannot control output in the consumer. Last year, despite the second 
> recent during post-war reconversion. Since in- same sense that industrial producers biggest wheat crop on record, vast gov- 
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dustry was insured against contract 
losses, it is just and proper that farmers 
be guaranteed similar assurance against 
commodity losses. Since Congress pro- 
tects werkers in industry by a minimum 
wage law, or floor under wages, it is 
equally fair that farmers should have a 
similar safeguard through a floor under 
tarm prices. 

Although price supports have been 
accused of causing high food prices, 
the very opposite is true. The program 
has kept the consumer's grocery bill 
low, compared to what it would. have 
been without these supports. 

Secretary of Agriculture Charles F. 
Brannan explains the matter this way: 
“If we did not have price supports, we 
would not have stimulated large pro- 
duction of wheat and other important 
farm commodities ... (and) ... We 
might have had a small production and 
thereby a very high price based on 
scarcity.” 

The best answer to the charge that 
price supports cause high prices is the 
steep bill that consumers pay for meats, 
fish, poultry, coffee, and dairy products 


can. When demand falls and prices be- 
gin to tumble. the manager of a shoe 
plant cuts production rather than allow 
prices to sink further. But in agricul- 
ture, the farmer is helpless to make 
crop reductions once his seed is in the 


‘ ground, 


Thus, perhaps the most important 
single function of price supports is to 
cushion the constant ups and downs of 
farm prices. Price supports assure the 
farmer that the bottom will not fall out 
of his market. Without the security of 
price supports, a farmer can work hard 
all year only to find himself with a large 
debt or an unsalable crop at harvest 
time. Former Under Secretary of Agri- 
culture Norris E. Dodd puts it this 
way: “There is no feeling as blue as a 
farmer's when the sale of the crop, into 
which he has put a year of his life, does 
not even pay the threshing bill.” 

Security for the farmer means pros- 
perity for the factory. Thus, price sup- 
ports that benefit the farmer benefit the 
city man as well. A sharp drop in the 
farmer’s income would mean he would 
have to cut down his buying of indus- 


ernment purchases kept wheat prices 
high—and consequently the cost of 
bread and other flour products. 

The argument that without a price 
guarantee farmers would not raise 
enough food, and consequently food 
prices would go up, is contrary to fact. 

Statistics prove that the total amount 
of farm production is relatively steady 
from yeag to year. Higher farm prices 
encourage increased production, but 
even sharp drops in prices have little 
effect on the total output. The volume 
of farm crops in 1932 was only about 
5% below that of 1929, while prices re- 
ceived by farmers averaged 59% lower 
than in 1929. 

The system of guaranteeing farmers 
a support price for their crops estab- 
lishes them as 4 privileged class. Con- 
trary to the best interests of the vast 
majority of the people, it takes money 
out of the pockets of 80% of the people 
to pay special benefits to the remaining 
20%, the farm population. 

Figures that show how low the farm- 
er’s income is compared with non-farm- 

(Concluded on page 12) 





I'm Happy to Be a 


WAS born on a farm in south Florida 

on September 14, 1928. My father 
then farmed on a very small scale. 
Each year my father has made a move 
upward to a larger, better equipped 
farm. If he keeps progressing he will 
soon be one of the most outstanding 
farmers in the county. 

My father has endeavored to teach 
me everything that he knows about 
farming. I have worked with him since 
I was old enough to go to school. The 
farm spirit and love for farming has 
grown up in me as I have grown up. 
My father has always taught me that 
to be a successful happy farmer you 


must be honest, hard working, and- 


willing to put into your farm what you 
expect to get out of it. 

When I entered high school I didn’t 
think I needed what the Future Farm- 
ers of America had to offer me. But I 
enrolled in the vocational agriculture 
class and I soon realized that I would 
have missed the most important part 
of mv high school education if I had 
not done so. 

My first project program was small, 
but from it I received invaluable expe- 
rience as I did in all of my supervised 


By David Elmore 


Farmer 


farming program and all FFA activi- 
ties. I had two projects—a small patch 
of tomatoes from which I netted about 
$10 and some rabbits from which I 
made no profit. 

For my second year in vocational 
agriculture I had for my project pro- 
gram one acre of tomatoes and one- 
half acre of eggplant. The tomatoes 
yielded well, the price was good, and 
I netted about $280. My eggplant grew 
beautifully and yielded well, until they 
were killed by an unusual disease. I 
I netted about $225 from them, which 
brought my earnings to more than $500 
for my two years in vocational agricul- 
ture. These two projects won first place 
in the State Food For Victory contest 
and a $25 War Bond. I received my 
chapter Farmer degree that year, and 
I was very active in all of the FFA 
activities. . 

My third and last year in the agri- 
culture class was the best of all. My 
project program was larger and had 
prospects of providing a good income, 
but disease and frost wiped out two of 
my projects. I raised one acre of to- 
matoes, one-half acre of squash (which 
was killed by disease and frost), one acre 


These girls, displaying their prize-winning canned wares, are champions 
in one of many divisions of the annual 4-H National Achievement Program. 


of lettuce, one acre of sweet corn, and 
a long row of sweet pea flowers. I 
netted about $310 from my lettuce, $80 
from my flowers and $30 from my 
sweet corn. I had a total of $420 labor 
income for the year. 

I was elected vice-president of the 
local chapter that year and I did my 
best to fulfill the job. I entered the 
district public speaking contest and 
spoke about “Farm Safety.” I served 
as a member of the chapter exhibit 
judging team at the state fair. At the 
annual Parent and Son Banquet spon- 
sored by our chapter I made a talk 
on my project program. I was elected 
to receive the local Kiwanis Club award 
for the outstanding Future Farmer of 
the year. 

During the first year after gradua- 
tion from high school I helped my 
father manage his 50-acre tomato farm. 
The experience and knowledge I had 
gained in my high school vocational 
agriculture projects helped me _ very 
much. 

Last year I managed a large farm 
for another man. I received a salary 
and a part of the profits for this work. 
I grew 60 acres of lettuce under this 
plan. My share of the profits was about 
$1,000. I raised 14 acres of tomatoes on 
shares with the farm owner. From that 
project I netted about $1,700. 

In summarizing this story it can be 
seen that my FFA class projects and 
activities have added greatly to my 
success as a truck farmer. The memories 
of the Future Farmers will always re- 
main as the high point in my early life. 
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@ David Elmore is one of 260,000 mem- 
bers of the Future Farmers of America. 
which last November celebrated its twen- 
tieth anniversary. The FFA is the na- 
tional organization for farm boys study- 
ing vocational agriculture in public high 
schools, and operates with the coopera- 
tion of the United States Office of Edu 
cation, 

The Future Homemakers of America 
with 240,000 members, is a similar or 
ganization for girls studying farm home - 
making. In addition, there are the New 
Farmers of America and the New Home- 


“makers of America, with a combine: 


membership of 54,000, for Negro boy» 
and girls. 

Four-H Clubs (Head, Heart, Hands, 
and Health) have 1,700,000 members 
between the ages of 10 and 21. Price of 
membership in a 4-H Club is the doing 
of some worthwhik piece of work in 
farming or homemaking. The Clubs, 
started nearly 25 years ago, are super- 
vised by local county agents and the 
Department of Agriculture. 
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Husked corn by the truckload streams from the mechanical picker. 


HE man with a hoe, symbol of 
Te toil-worn farmer of the past, 
has changed into a man with an 
air-driven hoe. This novel tool, recently 
developed in California, is a new sym- 
bol—of the mechanized farmer of 1949. 
Today more food than ever before 
is being produced by fewer farm work- 
ers. In the year 1800 three out of four 
employed citizens were required to pro- 
duce -the food needed for the nation. 
This left only one person for all of the 
remaining work of society—for all in- 
dustry, commerce, professions, and 
other work. This condition still holds 
for most of the world, but in the 
United States in 1948 only one worker 
out of seven was required to produce 
the food to feed our entire population. 
In addition, much was left over to feed 
people in other parts of the world. 

At the same time that fewer people 
are producing food, there are more 
mouths to feed. There are fifteen mil- 
lion more people in the United States 
today than there were in 1940. This ad- 
ditional number get food from the 
same or less productive land area, and 
people are better fed now than ever 
before. The work today is done by a 
million fewer farmers than in 1920. 
What magic is afoot? Or is this a case 
of science to the rescue? 

One answer lies in the use of ma- 
chines. There are more machines on 
the farms in America in 1949 than 
there are in all of our factories! The 
amount of machinery in use on farms 
has almost doubled in the past eight 
years. Three million tractors and thirty 
million other farm machines have done 
much to reduce the time and man- 
power required to grow our food. 


There are ten million horses and 
mules on farms today, and we are told 
that 60 per cent of all farm work is 
still done by hand. Mechanization on 
the farm has been slow, but there is 
reason to believe now that agriculture 
is entering an advanced stage of indus- 
trial organization which will come to 
resemble all of the other industrialized 
processes of our civilization. 

Some of the most spectacular ma- 
chinery on the farm today is used in 
making hay. This tedious, difficult job 
has at last been reduced to a series 
of mechanical operations which have 
removed most of its backbreaking labor. 
Tractor-powered mowers cut the crop. 
If the hay is allowed to dry in the 
field, tractor-powered balers pick it up, 
press it into bales of a convenient size, 
and push them, one by one, off onto a 
wagon which is drawn by the same 
tractor. 

The feed grains—corn, oats, barley, 
and sorghum—which provide food for 
meat and dairy animals, are now culti- 
vated by processes which are very 
largely mechanized. The ground is 
plowed, harrowed, and cultivated by 
machines which are easy for a man 
to operate. Harvesting which formerly 
required long hours and heavy labor 
is now done quickly with combines, 
corn huskers, and similar machinery. 
The food grains—wheat, rice, rye, and 
buckwheat—used directly as food for 
people, are produced largely by ma- 
chine as well. 

Other types of farming are somewhat 
less mechanized. Dairy farming, feed- 
ing choice beef cattle, and fruit grow- 


‘ing are made easier in some ways by 


machines, but canny farming judgment 


Food for 


~ 

is required in carrying out the routine 
work in these industries. Cotton is be- 
ginning to be planted and harvested 
by mechanical means. At the present 
time, however, only about three per 
cent of the total cotton crop is har- 
vested by machine (see photo p. 12). 

Modern rubber-tired tractors may 
have a dozen attachments used for 
different types of farm work. These in- 
clude machines for plowing, cultivat- 
ing, sawing wood, digging post holes, 
reshaping the contours of the farm it- 
self, and even for shaking the nuts off 
walnut trees. A thoysand different 
manufacturers produce farm equipment 
of one type or another. Such equip- 
ment ranges from huge rice combines 
which weigh 16 tons down to machines 
to pluck feathers from chickens. 

The development of hybrids is one 
of the most important ways by which 
our food supply has been multiplied. 
The story of hybrid corn is well known, 
but there are other important hybrids 
too. Hybrid chickens have been orig- 
inated by crossing and recrossing regu- 
lar breeds to make a sturdier fowl. 


“Inventing” New Foods 

There are now hybrid fruits which 
look better, taste better, and produce 
bigger yields. Various hybrid grains 
have bigger yields and help to feed the 
people of many countries. There are 
even hybrid yeasts which grow rapidly 
and have such protein food value that 
they are begining to replace meat in 
the diet of hunger ridden peoples. 
There is hardly any limit to the possi- 
ble hybrids which may be developed. 

Research on improved varieties of 
plants and animals is being carried on 
in hundreds of places. One of these is 
the Boyce Thompson Institute for 
Plant Research, in Yonkers, New York, 
which has developed pineapples and 
other crops that ripen at different 
times, making possible many harvest 
times, not just one. Scientists have de- 
veloped a treatment for apple trees 
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By Nathan A. Neal 





Weeds, potato vines meet fiery death from this burner. 


which makes the fruit hang on solidly 
until the farmer gets around to picking 
it. Thus, the loss from bruised apples 
falling from trees may be eliminated. 

Another kind of improvement on the 
farm is the science which makes new 
use of materials formerly wasted. For 
example, corn cobs were formerly 
burned or allowed to rot. Today it is 
a common sight to see farmers feeding 
corn cobs to steers. Of course, the 
cobs are ground up and mixed with 
hay, and sometimes molasses, in order 
to make them more palatable as food. 

Chemists who are concentrating on 
converting unusable farm products to 
new uses are engaged in chemurgy. 
One of the amazing discoveries of 
chemurgy is a fiber made from milk 
which can be woven into cloth. Others 


ae . ; 
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which you may have heard of include 
soy-bean steering wheels, control knobs, 
and other automobile parts; industrial 
starch produced from sweet potatoes; 
paper from flax straw, and so on. 

Still another angle to bigger food 
production and less work on the farm 
involves chemical weed killers (see 
photo). There are many such, but DDT 
is the best known and the most im- 
portant. The remarkable DDT insecti- 
cides help save thousands of tons and 
millions of dollars worth of food each 
year which otherwise would have been 
enjoyed by insects. 

In addition to more machinery, bet- 
ter plants and animals, and the results 
of chemurgy, better soil is making 
more food possible. Soil conservation, 
water conservation, and the wide use 


International Hai vesie: 


One machine replaces dozens of pickers in cotton field. 


of fertilizer are increasingly used to 
save the land. In the state of Iowa 
alone, farmers purchased two hundred 
thousand tons of fertilizer during the 
past year. ; 

To be sure, agriculture is still beset 
with many problems. The machinery 
breaks down. Rich top soil still washes 
away. Water supplies are becoming 
more and more scarce in regions where 
irrigation is required for growing crops. 
The world’s population jumps by the 
millions every year. These are awesome 
facts, but the developments mentioned 
here, as well as endless others, may well 
help people to find ways of feeding 
themselves as rapidly as their numbers 
increase. And if experience is an indi 
cation, they'll be eating better and bet- 
ter food as well. 





Farm Price Supports 
(Concluded from page 9) 


ers, are completely slanted. A “farm,” 
according to the census definition, is 
any plot of land down to three acres 
which “annually grosses no less than 
$250 worth of farm crops, to be con- 
sumed on or off the premises.” No less 
than 25% of the so-called “farm popu- 
lation” are only part-time farmers who 
work at other jobs. Including all these 
people as “farmers” cuts down the 
total income for the farm group. 


Price Supports Not Necessary 

The argument that farm prosperity 
is necessary for industrial prosperity is 
completely without foundation. Farm- 
ers are no longer a sufficiently large 
percentage of the population to throw 
the balance one way or another. In 
spite of the low level of farm prices in 
the ’20’s, for example, American indus- 
try was relatively prosperous. 

The policy of freezing farm prices to 
a past historical base pegs priees at arti- 
ficial levels that have no relation to 
supply and demand. It tends to price 
.farm products far above the level re- 
quired to produce them. 

During the war, for example, we 


were very short of fats and oils. We 
turned to soybeans, flaxseed, and pea- 
nuts and paid for these products much 
higher prices than are necessary to 
produce an adequate peacetime supply. 

Because the export market price of 
farm commodities is frozen at the sup- 
port, level, they are often far out of line 
with prices in other countries. This arti- 
ficial gap between domestic and inter- 
national farm prices has forced many 
foreign buyers to take their business 
elsewhere and other countries have ex- 
panded their trade at U. S. expense. 

Cotton is a perfect illustration of 
what happens when a commodity is 
priced out of the foreign market. 
Largely because of the wide gap be- 
tween domestic and foreign cotton 
prices, competitive fibers, especially 
rayon, have found steadily expanding 
markets. Last year, for” example, ex- 
ports of cloth and yarn were down 40% 
—a drop that represents about 560,000 
bales of cotton. 

When the Government assures a corn 
farmer that he will always make a 
profit on his corn, the farmer has no 
incentive to raise beets, for example, 
even if beets are more needed and corn 
is in surplus. Price supports make no 
allowance for changing needs. High 


cost farm areas are kept in production. 
The result: Farm capital, which might 
bring better returns in nonfarm activi- 
ties, is frozen to the soil. 

But perhaps the worst feature of 
price supports is their tendency to en- 
courage over-production. The guaran- 
tee in itself gives farmers an incentive 
to maintain output, which keeps farm 
surpluses chronically high. 

In 1945, price supports and other 
devices to prop up the farmer's income 
cost the U. S. Treasury the equivalent 
of $27 for every man, woman and child 
in a farm population of some 30 million 
people. The bumper crop of last vear is 
keeping this figure high. 

Today farmers are ignoring govern- 
ment requests to limit their output and 
are going full speed ahead to produce 
another bumper crop in 1949. How 
long will Congress continue to buy up 
surplus crops? In the year ending last 
June, Uncle Sam paid out $633,000.- 
000 to keep up farmers’ income. 

Price supports saddle the Govern- 
ment with budgetary deficits. Last year 
the loss on the potato support program 
alone was $100 million—a sum that is 
expected to wipe out all the profits 
earned by the Commodity Credit Cor- 
poration in its 15 years’ operation. 
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The Agricultural Revolution 


S Histon Behind 


week 
By Henry Steele aieiie 


Professor of History, Columbia University 


E ARE all familiar with the 

term “Industrial Revolution.” 

But most of us do not realize 
that there has been an agricultural rev- 
olution just as sweeping. The two are, 
of course, interconnected. Without the 
Industrial Revolution plus the machin- 
ery and transport it produced, there 
could not have been an agricultural 
revolution. Without the agricultural rev- 
olution, with its vast increase in the 
production of food, there could not have 
been a revolution in industry. 

The agricultural revolution is -just 
about a century old. In 1850 most 
American farmers tilled the soil pretty 
much as their ancestors did a hundred 
years or even a thousand years earlier. 
Except in parts of the South, where 
slavery made possible the plantation 
system, most farms were small. 

Then started the agricultural revolu- 
tion, and we can distinguish six main 
forces at work to bring it about. To- 
gether these forces have made the 
United States the leading agricultural 
nation in the world and American agri- 
culture the most productive in the 
world. ‘i 

The first is sheer physical expansion. 
In 1850 there were less than one and 
one half million farms in the United 
States. By 1910 the number had in- 
creased to more than six million. Land 
in farms increased from less than 300 
million acres to over one billion acres. 
This enormous increase was brought 
about by the movement of settlement 
westward from the Mississippi to the 
Pacific; by the coming of the railroads; 
by the breakup of Southern plantations; 
by a generous land policy on the part 
of the Federal Government; by science 
and machinery; and by reclamation and 
conservation. 

Reclamation and conservation make 
up another major force in the agricul- 
tural revolution. Conservation came 
rather late in the day—not really until 
the opening of the present century. 
This was no accident. As long as there 
was land enough in the West, it was 
easier and cheaper to move on to new 


land than to conserve or reclaim the 
old. 

In the course of the past few dec- 
ades, reclamation and_ conservation 
have made available hundreds of mil- 
lions of new acres, and saved addi- 
tional hundreds of millions of acres 
from destruction. 

The third factor in the revolution 
was machinery. Mechanization of farm- 
ing did not really begin until the 1840s 
when Obed Hussey and Cyrus M. Mc- 
Cormick invented the reaper. After the 
Civil War came a flood of inventions 
that transformed agriculture into a 
mechanical industry. These enormously 
increased the productivity of farming, 
and decreased the amount of labor 
needed. In the twentieth century came 
the application of steam, gasoline and 
electricity to farm machinery—a develop- 
ment which, among other things, re- 
leased tens of millions of acres from 
pasturage (to feed work horses) to crop 
farming. 

The fourth force in the revolution 
was science. The story of scientific 


farming is told on pages 8-9. That story 
is closely tied up with the history of 


the Department of Agriculture, of the 
Morrill Land Grant Act and of the 
Hatch Act. The Department of Agricul- 
ture interested itself from the beginning 
in scientific farming. The Morrill Act of 
1862 created agricultural colleges; the 
Hatch Act of 1887 established agricul- 
tural experiment stations in every state 
and territory. 


The fifth force has been hinted above. 


It is Government aid. The first Federal 
appropriation for agriculture came in 
1839, but it was not really until the 
present century that Government aid 
became of great importance. Large- 
scale Government aid may be dated 
from the Federal Farm Loan banks of 
the administration of President Wilson. 
But even this- appears insignificant 
when compared to the elaborate 
gram of the past 15 years—the 
and its successors, the 
Administration, the 
Authority, the program of 
prices and Government loans (see 
pages 12-13), crop control, conserva- 
tion, hydroelectric development, etc. 

A final force is a result of these five. 
During most of the first century of the 
history of the Republic, agriculture— 
except for cotton—was pretty much a 
domestic matter. With expansion and 
mechanization, American production 
increased by leaps and bounds. Corn 
production in 1860 was around 800 
million bushels; in 1945 qver three 
billion bushels. Wheat production in- 
creased in the same period from 173 
million bushels to over one billion. 

American farm products had to find 
markets outside the United States. And 
while American farming was expanding, 
new land was being opened up in Can- 
ada, in Australia, in Argentina, and 
elsewhere. S. farm products came 
to compete with those of the rest of 
the world. The American farmer is now 
caught in the meshes of world agricul- 
tural economy. 
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This is a dramatization of one of the first field tests of Cyrus McCor- 


mick’‘s 


reaper in 1831. The Virginia inventor was only 22 at the time, 
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EUROPE 


NORWAY’S DILEMMA. By tra- 
dition, Norway is a peace-loving, 
neutral country. She remained 
neutral in World War I. She 
wanted to stay out of World War 
II. But Nazi Germany violated 
her neutrality and invaded Nor- 
way. 
Today Norway is asking herself the 
serious question: would staying neutral 
in the face of a future war be the best 
guarantee of peace? 

There is every indication that the 
Norwegian government is willing to 
drop its neutral role. It would prefer, 
instead, to link its fate with the Western 
democracies, if such an alliance could, 
indeed, guarantee Norway’s security. 

Five months ago, Norway and her 
Scandinavian sisters—Sweden and Den- 
mark—opened talks on forming a Nordic 
Defense Union. But the idea had to 
be abandoned. 

Norway's position was that a 
Scandinavian union was not enough. 
She tried to persuade Sweden and Den- 
mark to join the proposed North At- 
lantic group (the United States, Britain, 
Canada, France, andthe Benelux coun- 
tries). But Sweden and Denmark were 
afraid such action might antagonize 
Russia, their powerful eastern neighbor. 

The eastern neighbor was “antago- 
nized.” Russia sent a stiff note to Nor- 


way demanding that she “explain” her 
attitude on the North Atlantic pact. 
She reminded Norway rather pointedly 
that she has a common frontier with 
Russia—the 120-mile-long frozen border 
above the Arctic Circle. 

The note hinted that Norway’s entry 


into the proposed North Atlantic 
Alliance would be regarded by Russia 
as a hostile act. Russia also wanted to 
know if Norway planned to offer mili- 
tary bases on her territory to the West- 
erm powers. 


Making Up Her Own Mind 

Ignoring the veiled threat in Moscow’s 
note, Norway replied that she would 
make up her own mind about joining 
the North Atlantic Alliance. Since the 
United Nations was not yet strong 
enough to keep peace, Norway declared, 
it was necessary for her to seek “in- 
creased security through regional co- 
operation in the field of defense.” Nor- 
way added, however, that as long as 
she is not “attacked or subject to threats 
of attack,” she will not offer bases for 
the military forces of foreign powers. 

(In Washington it was disclosed that 
the North Atlantic Alliance countries 
had no intention of asking Norway for 
peacetime bases. ) 

On February 5 Russia sent a second 
note to Norway in which she declared 
that Oslo’s reply was unsatisfactory. 


Understandin 
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Frank Hutchinson, Jr., 14 (shown with Sen. 
Elmer Thomas of Okla., above) has realized a 
cherished ambition: He has become the first 
Indian boy to serve as page in U.S. Senate. 


She warned Norway again to shun the 
proposed North Atlantic defense pact. 
Moscow proposed instead a non-aggres- 
sion treaty to the Norwegians “to elimi- 
nate any doubt about the intentions of 
the USSR.” 

Last week, 
awaited an answer, Norwegian Foreign 
Minister Halvard M. Lange, flew to 
Washington to confer with Secretary 
of State Dean Acheson. The Norwegian 
government wanted to know how much 
protection and material aid it could ex- 
pect from the United States if Norway 
joins the Western defense alliance, de- 
spite Russia’s objections. 

Norway has reason to be concerned— 
more so than Belgium, France, or The 
Netherlands, for instance. To get to 
the latter, the Russians would have to 
pass through Germany where American 
troops are stationed. And that would 
mean war with the U.S. But there are 
no Yanks separating the Russians from 
the Norwegians. For this reason, Nor- 
way wants an iron-bound assurance 
from the U.S. that we would defend 
her if she is attacked. 

Such is Norway’s dilemma. Which 
offers more security—“friendship” with 
Russia or an alliance with the West? 

Norway—with an area the size of 
New Mexico and a population of 3,000,- 
000—emerged, after five years of Nazi 
occupation, a shattered country. Essen- 
tially a maritime nation, her merchant 
marine (once the fourth largest in the 


while the Soviet offer - 


world) suffered 50 per cent losses dur- 
ing World War II. Under her Labor 
government, she succeeded in rebuild- 
ing her industries since the war’s end, 
largely with European Recovery P: 
gram aid. Her greatest need now and 
in years ahead is peace. Whatever Novr- 
way’s final decision, it will be one aimed 
at this goal. 


‘REDS FIND CARDINAL 
“GUILTY.” A Communist-con- 
trolled court in Hungary sen- 
tenced Joseph Cardinal Minds- 
zenty to life imprisonment for 
“treason.” 


The verdict against the Hungarian 
Catholic leader came after a three-day 
trial which was denounced in Western 
countries as a “mockery of justice.” 
Six other Hungarian Catholic officials 
tried with him were sentenced to terms 
ranging from three years to life. 

Cardinal Mindszenty was arrested 
on December 27, charged with treason, 
espionage, and speculation with foreign 
currency (see January 12 issue). 

The Catholic prelate had been an 
outspoken opponent of the Communist 
regime. He had also opposed the Nazis 
during the German occupation of his 
homeland. Cardinal Mindszenty fought 
Communist efforts last summer to sup- 
press Catholic schools, youth organiza- 
tions, and the church press. 

Before his arrest, the Cardinal wrote 
a letter to friends in which he stated 
that if he ever should make any admis- 
sion of guilt it would be only “because 
of weakness of the flesh.” 

This letter was recalled by corre- 
spondents when the Cardinal declared 
at the opening of his trial that “I am 
guilty in principle and in detail of most 
of the accusations made.” 

Observers believed that this “con- 
fession” was exacted from Cardinal 
Mindszenty through torture or the use 
of drugs. 

The harsh sentence was bitterly de- 
nounced throughout the non-Commu- 
nist world by clergy and laymen of all 
faiths. The press generally saw in the 
persecution of Cardinal Mindszenty a 
ruthless attempt by the Communist 
leaders to wipe out the strong Catholic 
opposition to their reign in Hungary 
and other Soviet satellite countries. 
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NEW TALKS ON AUSTRIA. 

Another attempt by the Big Four 

to reach a settlement on the Aus- 

trian treaty was begun last week. 
The deputies of the Big Four (U.S., 
Britain, France, and Russia) Foreign 
Ministers met in London for the seventh 
time since the summer of 1946. The. 
last attempt to settle the Austrian prob- 
lem ended in failure in May, 1948, after 
110 quarrelsome meetings. 

Actually what is involved is not a 
“peace treaty” but a treaty to recognize 
the independence of Austria. The 
Allies had specifically stated (in the 
Moscow Declaration of November 1, 
1943) that Austria was to be considered 
a liberated, not a vanquished nation. 
Russia, the United States, and Britain 
solemnly pledged themselves to re- 
establish “a free and independent 
Austria.” 

Since the spring of 1945, Austria 
has been occupied by Allied armies 
and divided into four zones. 

Observers believe that the chances 
for a Big Four agreement on Austria 
are better now than they were last 
year. ‘One of the major stumbling 
blocks was Yugoslavia’s territorial and 
reparations demands on her neighbor. 
Backed by Russia, Yugoslavia de- 
manded most of Austrian Carinthia, 
part of Styria, and $150,000,000 worth 
of reparations. 

Since then, however, Marshal Tito, 
dictator of Yugoslavia, has fallen out 
of grace with Generalissimo Stalin, 


dictator ‘of Russia. It is, therefore, pos- 
sible—but by no means certain—that 
Russia will no longer support Yugo- 
slavia’s claims. 


IN THE 48 STATES 


NEW FREEDOM TOUR? The 
Freedom Train, whose run offi- 
cially ended last fall, may soon 
resume its cross-country journey 
with the blessings of Congress. 

The Train, loaded with precious 
documents of American history, recent- 
ly completed a 16-month, 37,106-mile 
tour. Its historic cargo was viewed by 
more than 3,500,000 citizens in every 
state. The trip was privately financed 
by the American Heritage Foundation, 
a group set up especially for this pur- 
pose. 

In many communities, the Train 
stayed for only one day, and many 
people were unable to get to the 
exhibits. Often waiting lines stretched 
for blocks. 

Now Congress has moved to set the 
train in motion once again—this time at 
Government expense. House and Sen- 
ate committees have passed slightly 
different bills to keep the train in op- 
eration until July, 1951, at a cost of 
from $2,400,000 to $3,000,000. 

In local communities, visits of the 
Freedom Train have been accompanied 
by week-long celebrations, during 
which citizens rededicate themselves 
to the freedoms and responsibilities of 
our American heritage. 


Acme 


“BREAD CAST UPON THE WATERS” In heartfelt thanks for the U.S. 


Friendship Train sent to France in 
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NEW CHURCH. Two Protestant 
denominations with a long history 
of good works in America have 
decided to merge. 
The new church arising from this union 
will be called the “United Church of 
Christ.” It will bring together the Con- 
gregational Christian Churches and the 
Evangelical and Reformed Church. 

The two groups have nearly 2,000,- 
000 members in about 8,500 local 
churches. 

The merger was approved this month 
by the General Council, which is the 
governing body of the Congregational 
Christian Churches. Some opponents 
of the union threatened that their con- 
gregations would refuse to join. 

The general synod of the Evangelical 
and Reformed Church, itself the prod- 
uct of an earlier consolidation, has al- 
ready approved union. Before the 
merger is completed, however, the 
Evangelical and Reformed Church must 
also accept some “interpretations” on 
the subject of church government which 
were made by the General Council. 

Founders of the Congregational 
Church came from England in the 
seventeenth century and established 
themselves first in New England. 
Founders of the Evangelical and Re- 
formed Church came from Germany 
and Switzerland to the Middle Atlantic 
states. 

Their merger is said to be the first 
union of Protestant churches which 
originated in different parts of Europe. 
It is one of a number of mergers in the 
past few decades—directed toward pos- 
sible complete unification of Protestant 
groups. 

eee 

BECKONING “VOICE.” No one 

would deny that Virginia is an 

attractive state, and Virginians 

would doubtless say their state 

yields to none in charm. 
At any rate Virginian charm threw its 
spell over 5,000 miles—and two former 
Russian airmen were being entertained 
last week as official guests of the Old 
Dominion as a result. Here’s how it 
happened: 

Lt. Peter Pirogov, 29, a professor of 
Russian literature, and Lt. Anatole 
Barsov, 32, an automotive engineer, 
listened to the “Voice of America” 
broadcasts beamed to Russia. From 
what they heard, they became deter- 
mined to see America for themselves. 
The broadcasts description of a Vir- 
ginia state fair proved to be the most 
attractive “come on” of all. 

The two pilots “borrowed” a Russian 
bomber, crash-landed it in the U.S. 
zone of Austria, and expressed their 


1947, the French people have sent the American people a Gratitude Train, 
with one car for each state and the District of Columbia. In our photo one 
of the cars, decorated with coats-of-arms, is lifted from shipboard. In Wash- 
ington, Vice President Barkley said the gifts “bring us the heart of France.” 
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wish to get to America. The Virginia 
Chamber of Commerce heard about 
their escape—and the week-long tour 
of historic Virginia was the result. 





NEWS (Continued) 


What impressed them most? “The 
absolute abundance of everything— 
the traffic, the lights at night, the 
women’s shoes in the department stores, 
the lightheartedness.” 

“What would happen if two Ameri- 
cans flew to Russia under similar cir- 
cumstances?” one of the airmen was 
asked. “The Russians would make their 
stay happy and make big propaganda 
around them . . . but I doubt if an 
American would do such a thing.” 

The two Russians have expressed a 
firm desire to settle in the United States. 
Apparently, technicalities will be 
worked out to allow them to remain in 
the “abundant” country which attracted 
them by radio. 


UNITED NATIONS 


WORLD RECORD. Nineteen 
forty-eight was a banner year for 
world production of goods. Fac- 
tories, farms, and mines through- 
out the globe rang up unsur- 
passed production records. 
This good news was reported by a 
United Nations Department of Eco- 
nomic Affairs survey. It also showed: 
@The world produced 10 per cent 
more food, consumer goods and indus- 
trial supplies last year than in 1947. 
q By fall, 1948, industrial output in 
most war-devastated countries was ap- 
proaching or had already exceeded 
pre-war levels. 
@In undeveloped countries, supplies 
of raw materials are available in larger 
quantities than before the war. 
@ As a result of all this, the menace of 
further and disastrous inflation seems 


Acme 
. NAVY'S BIGGEST: The Constitution, world’s 
largest land plane which can carry 180 pas- 
sengers, went into regular service last month. 


to be checked, and inflationary pres- 
sures may be considerably reduced in 
many countries during 1949. 

7 * 7 


WORLD WHEAT. Man’s daily 
bread—plenty of it at a reasonable 
price—is the goal of a 52-nation 
conference. 


This is the International Wheat Con- . 


ference, now in session in Washington. 

Wheat, one of the most vital food 
crops, has its ups-and-downs. About a 
year ago U.S. wheat farmers were re- 
ceiving as much as $2.80 a bushel. In 
1932 the price was about 50 cents a 
bushel. 

After 15 years of efforts to stabilize 
international wheat prices, 36 nations 
reached a tentative agreement last year, 
but the U.S. and some other nations 
refused to ratify it. 

Picking up where the last meeting 
left off, the present conference is try- 
ing to revive the rejected agreement 
in some form. Under the 1948 agree- 
ment, the three wheat-exporting nations 
(U.S., Australia, Canada) would have 
agreed to sell abroad half a billion 
bushels of wheat yearly for five years at 
not more than $2 a bushel. 

The other 33 nations agreed to im- 
port this wheat at not less than $1.50 a 
bushel for 1948-49. This minimum was 
to drop year by year to $1.10 in 1952- 
53. 

Two other major wheat-exporting na- 
tions, Russia and Argentina, did not 
take part in the 1948 conference nor 
did they sign the agreement. But both 
are taking part in the present confer- 
ence. 

Present U.S. wheat prices are above 
$2 a bushel. President Truman has in- 
cluded in the Federal budget $58,000,- 


U. 8. Air Force photo 
AIR FORCE’S NEWEST: Master sergeant models 
uniform which Air Cadets will wear. New 
feature you can't see here: its color—blue. 


000 to cover the cost of paying U.S. 
farmers more than $2 and selling wheat 
abroad for less than $2. Huge wheat 
plantings and good growing conditions 
foreshadow a large wheat crop this 
year. This will probably reduce U. S. 
Wheat prices. 

Through the proposed agreement, it 
is hoped to benefit all concerned. Ex- 
porting nations would be assured a 
market for their surplus wheat. Im- 
porting nations would be assured of 
wheat at a price not over $2. The actual 
price would depend on supply and 
demand, and would vary between $2 
and $1.50. 


THE FAR EAST 


KAREN “THIRD FRONT.” Lat- 
est headache for the harassed re- 
public of Burma is a Karen up- 
rising. 
The Karens are the “fightingest” of 
Burma’s several mountain tribes. They 
number about 2,000,000 out of Burma's 
total population of 17,000,000. Most of 
them live in the southeastern mountains 
of Burma, near the border of Siam, and 
in the rice-rich Irrawaddy delta. This 
is Burma’s “breadbasket” and the siie 
of its great seaport and capital, 
Rangoon. 

This month Karen rebels were bat- 
tling Burmese government troops in the 
suburbs of Rangoon itself. 

For most of its t4 months of life, 
the infant republic of Burma has been 
battling two rival Communist groups, 
the “Red Flags” and the “White Flags.” 

Last fall, as the Communist civil 
war seemed to be dying down, Karen 
extremists rebelled and opened a 
“third front” against the government. 
Last month the Karen outbreak flared 
into a large scale civil war. Moderates 
on both sides are trying to reach a 
settlement, for fear the Communists 
will take advantage of the struggle and 
seize power. 

The Burmans, the most advanced 
and most numerous of Burma’s people, 
control the government. The Karens are 
represented in the government. But 
rebel Karens want an independent state 
of their own. 

The Karens have long distrusted the 
Burmans. The Karens are more con- 
servative in politics than the socialistic 
government of Burma. There is also 
religious opposition. Most Burmans are 
Buddhists. The Karens are mainl\ 
nature-worshippers, but many of them 
have been converted to Christianity by 
American Baptists. 

The British, who ruled Burma until 
it became independent in January, 
1948, considered the Karens to have 
better fighting qualities than the 
Burmans. As a result the Karens have 
many men previously trained as soldiers. 
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Quiz below based on news and social studies materials in this issue. Score totals 100 points. 


The American Farmer 
I. SHORT SHOTS 


On the line to the left of each ques- 
tion write the word or phrase which is 
the correct answer. Each counts 3. 


Total 18. 


________id. _ Out of every five Amer- 
cans, how many live on a farm? 


2. What are those farmers 
called who farm on someone else’s 
land and receive a share of the return 
on their crops? 

3. What is the name of 
the Virginia inventor best known for 
developing the reaper? 

- 4. Whois the present U. S. 
Secretary of Agriculture? 

5. What is the name of 
the organization of farm boys study- 
ing vocational agriculture? 

6. About how many Soil 
Conservation Districts are there in the 
United States? 


My score 


ll. FARM REGIONS 


On the line to the left of each of 
the regions in Column A write the 
letter preceding the items in Column 
B which are the most important farm 
product of the region. Each counts 3. 
Total 18. 


Column A 


. The South, from North Caro- 
lina to Oklahoma 
2. The Middle West 
3. North Dakota, Kansas, and 
the Columbia River basin 


_____4. The West, from Montana to 


the Rio Grande 

. California and Florida 

. Great Lakes region, New 
York, and Pennsylvania 


Column B 
a.- Meat 
. Dairy products 
. Corn 
. Citrus fruit- 
. Wheat 
. Cotton 
My score 


ill. PRICE SUPPORTS 

On the line to the left of each of 
the following statements, place an “F” 
if it is an argument for keeping farm 
price supports and an “A” if it is an 
argument against keeping them. Each 
counts 4. Total 40. 


__l. Farmers receive less than a pro- 
portionate share of the national 
income. 

__2. Part-time farmers are included 
in figures showing the propor- 
tion of national income which 
goes to farmers. 

3. Farmers are a privileged class. 
. Increased output of some crops 
is no longer necessary. 
A single disaster can ruin tarm- 
ers. 
3. High farm income means high 
wages for industrial workers. 
. We are being priced out of in- 
ternational markets. 
. The program has paid for itself. 
. Guarantees of fair prices have 
increased production and kept 
farm prices down. 
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10. Farm prices are high even dut- 
ing periods of abundant pro- 
duction. 

My score 


IV. FARM REVOLUTION 


Many forces have helped to make 
the United States the leading agricul- 
tural nation in the world. Some of 
these forces are listed below. Place a 
“B” in front of those which developed 
before 1900, and an “A” in front of 
those which have taken place since 
1900. Each counts 3. Total 18. 


__1l. Expansion of U. S. territory to 
the Pacific 
. Export in large quantities of 
farm products (other than cot- 
ton) 


3. Morrill Land Grant Act creating 
agricultural colleges 
. Government program of price 
supports for farm products 
. Use of large motorized farm 
machinery 
. Widespread program of soil 
conservation 
My score ____ 


V. FARM SCIENCE 


On the line at the left of each of 
the following, write the number pre- 
ceding the word of phrase which best 
completes the sentence. Each counts 


2. Total 6. 


__a. The science which makes new 
uses of materials formerly wast- 
ed is 
1. biology 3. geology 
2. chemurgy 4. bugsology 

. The proportion of farmers to the 
total population since 1800 has 
1. decreased 3. not changed 
2. increased 4. been 


uncounted 
My score My total score 


My name 





CQ for issue of Feb. 16, 1949 
(Answers in Teacher Edition) 





WORDS OF THE WEEK 


Each of the following words is taken 
from an article in this or a recent issue. 

de facto (dee-fak-toe)—A term used 
to indicate that one nation officially rec- 
ognizes that a new government (other 
than normal changes in administration ) 
has been established in another country 
and that the government is likely to con- 
tinue for some time. This kind of recog- 
nition is not as complete as de jure rec- 
ognition, defined below. Britain, for ex- 
ample, has granted Israel de facto recog- 
nition but not, as yet, de jure recognition. 


de jure (dee-jur-eh)—Recognition ac- 
corded one nation by another when that 
nation has established the legality of its 
new government to the complete satis- 
faction of the nation granting recogni- 
tion. The nation need not necessarily be 
a new nation to be considered for de facto 
or de jure recognition. 

When an existing government is over- 
thrown by force the new government 
must seek de jure recognition. De facto 
recognition often precedes de jure rec- 
ognition. Both. may be accompanied by 
an exchange of representatives but fully 
accredited ministers or ambassadors are 
usually withheld until de jure recogni- 
tion is granted. 


hybrid—A noun or adjective. The off- 
spring of two animals or plants of differ- 
ent breeds or varieties. Two breeds of 
sheep, for example, may be mated in an 
effort to produce a hybrid which will 
yield a better quality of wool or tastier 
mutton. 


yield—In farming, the term is used to 
indicate the crop produced on a given 
piece of land. An acre of wheat planted 
in Nebraska is likely to yield more bush- 
els than an acre planted in less fertile 


land. 

diversified—An adjective. A synonym 
is “varied.” Farmers with diversified 
crops plant several crops. 
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lL. Young Voices 
In a happy frame of mind after 
reading this .week’s contributions? 
You'll have just as much good clean 
fun with this set of completion ques- 
tions based on the poem and the 
essay. Each counts 4. Total 40. 
1. The narrator in “John’s Other Wife 
compares the little woman to a 


. In “All That Glitters Doesn’t Do So 
for Long,” the author learns that he 
has just won the contest. 

3. He accidentally identifies this mys- 
terious radio personality as 

. The contest is sponsored by the 

program in New York City. 

. One group of prizes consists of ten 

convertibles. 

. The author also wins fifty-five race 
horses and adjoining 

want him to stake them on 
a variety of bright ideas. 

. His correspondence reaches such 
proportions that he paints “Mail 
Box” on the cover of the ____ 

. Since the color yellow leaves the 
author cold, he trades one con- 
vertible for a ____. 

10. A sinister-looking character who 
visits the author turns out to be 
a man from the 
My score 


il. The Victory 

Below is a digest of Carl Moon’s 
story. If you read carefully you'll no- 
tice that a very important ingredient is 
missing. (You might almost call it the 
yeast of the story!) What is it? Look 
at the four possible choices at the end 
of the digest, and place a check oppo- 
site the number of the best answer. 
Score: 20. 


Bud, a fifteen-year-old high school 


Read All About lf. 


Quiz is based on materials in issue and designed to test 
reading comprehension and vocabulary. Score totals 100. 


boy, spends his summer vacation work- 
ing for a local farmer, Judd Derr. Bud 
is Derr’s only regular hired man. 
Other laborers in the community try 
to discourage the boy by pointing out 
that Judd is a slave-driver, with a 
reputation for not keeping the same 
hired man an entire summer. Work on 
Judd’s farm centers around the care 
of’ the cattle. But there are other 
arduous chores to do also. Bud and 
Judd plant and cultivate oats and 
corn, cut hay, maintain farm machin- 
ery, grind feed, and shock wheat. 
Bud is even sent by his employer to 
work in the threshing ring of neigh- 
boring farmers. Later, he helps Judd 
store the wheat in silos and harvest 
the corn. All the while Bud drives 
himself relentlessly in order to keep 
up with the killing pace set by his 
employer. At summer's end, Bud re- 
turns to school. The following sum- 
mer he works briefly for another 
farmer, Tub Cross, then asks Judd for 
his old job at a wage increase of ten 
dollars. Judd rehires him. The pattern 
of work closely follows that of the 
previous summer. Then one day, Bud 
goes to thresh for another farmer, un- 
aware that the farmer is not in the 
neighborhood ring. When he returns 
late to Judd’s farm to finish the milk- 
ing, Judd gets angry and fires him. 
__1. The digest fails to mention Mrs. 
Derr’s touching efforts to win 
Bud's friendship. 


__2. The episode of Judd Derr’s 

“belling” is omitted. 

No reference is made to the 

subtle war of wills between the 

two main characters. 

. Nothing is said about Bud’s re- 
sponsibility for cleaning out the 
cow barns and chicken houses. 


| 


My score 


ill. Word-Wise Is World-Wise 

A farmer would know what these 
words mean. So should you after read- 
ing this issue. Match the word with 
the definition for a score of 40. Each 
counts 8. 
__1. thresher 
__.2. combine 
__3. casein 
__4. chemurgy 
__5. harrow 


a. implement set with teeth or discs 
and used for pulverizing and 
smoothing soil 

. science of converting farm products 
to new uses 
machine which harvests and threshes 
grain while moving over a field 

d. phosphoprotein occurring in milk 
implement for beating out grain 
from wheat stalks, etc. 
tropical cereal grass 


My score Total score 


Answers in Teacher Edition 





WORDS to 
the WISE 


Reading, plus diligence in looking 
up, on the spot, every new word you 
meet in your reading, is one way to 
an extensive vocabulary: Here’s a 
timely quotation by a man who rates 
a lot of national attention every year 
about this time. You should already 
be familiar with the passage from 
your social-studies reading. In the 
parentheses next to each italicized 
word, write the letter of the correct 
definition. 


“,.. Nothing is more essential than 
that permanent, inveterate 1. (_ ) 
antipathies against particular nations 
and passionate attachments for others 
should be excluded; and that, in place 
of them, just and amicable 2. (_ ) 
feelings towards all should be culti- 
vated... Antipathy 3. ( ) in one 
nation against another disposes each 
more readily to offer insult and injury, 
to lay hold of slight causes of umbrage 
4. ( ), and to be haughty and 
intractable 5. ( ), when accidental 
or trifling occasions of dispute occur. 
Hence frequent collisions, obstinate, 
envenomed, and bloody contests . 
The government sometimes partici- 
pates in the national propensity 6. 
( ), and adopts through passion 
what reason would reject; at other 
times, it makes the animosity of the 


nation subservient 7. ( ) to projects 
of hostility instigated 8. (_ ) by pride, 
ambition, and other sinister 9. (_ ) 
and pernicious 10. ( ) motives. The 
peace often, sometimes the liberty, of 
nations has been the victim.” 


George Washington, 

“Farewell Address” 
. subordinate g. highly injurious 
. provoked h. dishonest 
. friendly i. dislike 
. deep-rooted j. obstinate 
. natural k. skill 

inclination 1. offense 

f. fault-finding 


Now go back and check two other 
words in the passage that have the 
same odious connotation as antipathy! 


Answers in Teacher Edition 





ERE are two highly comic con- 
H tributions which will provoke no 
critical brow - wrinkling — only 
laughter. Notice, however, the pro- 
fessional ease with which each writer 


has handled his form. 
John’s Other Wife 


Oh, awkward thing with bonnet rare 
Placed upon your glowing hair, 
That spindly leg and fancy hat 
Remind me of my wife, at that! 
And you have habits that compare 
With those of women everywhere. 
For when I sit and read from Life, 
You stand behind me like my wife 
And breathe upon my neck hot air. 
When I complain you only glare. 
Your head is glass, its contents light— 
And yet you manage to be bright! 
Your figure is beyond repair; 
[he years have passed—you're worse 
for wear. 
Your painted face is highly glossed. 
Do people guess your wires are crossed? 
Oh, floor lamp, floor lamp in my lite, 
Who is worse? You or my wife? 
La Rue Bennett 
Taylorville (ill.) High School 


All That Glitters 
Doesn‘t Do So for Long 


“Hello!” was my reply-to the inces- 
sant ringing of the telephone. The 
voice in the earphone announced that 
this was Mr. Sid Atofme, the master of 
Ceremonies of the “Lie or Conse- 
quence” program in New York City. 
He asked me if I knew the identity of 
the Running Lady. Having been awak- 
ened from a deep slumber, I was in no 
gentle mood. I replied sarcastically, 
“Could it be, maybe, Mrs. Nussbaum?” 

Almost before I had finished speak- 
ing, there was a loud ker-plunk at the 
other end of the wire followed by a 
series of shrieks and yells and much 
frenzied applause. The M. C., it seemed, 
had fainted, but an announcer standing 
nearby picked up the phone and in- 
formed me that I had won thé Running 
Lady contest. It had been in progress 
for twenty-eight weeks and had col- 
lected a large assortment of valuable 
prizes. Mrs. Nussbaum herself came ‘o 
the phone to congratulate me and tell 
me how glad she was that I had won be- 
cause she was falling away to a shadow 
after twenty-eight ‘consecutive weeks 
of running. The master of ceremonies, 
having been revived by a bucket of ice 
water in the face, came to the phone 
and began naming the prizes I had won. 

Among other things there were ten 
Cadillac convertibles in assorted colors; 
a thirty-seven room, prefabricated man- 
sion to be erected any place I chose; a 
four-engine, thirty-two passenger, main- 
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liner airplane, complete with airport; 
a racing stable, with fifty-five race horses 
and adjoining glue factory; a three-week 
vacation in the beautiful romantic land 
of Lower Slobbovia; and an automatic 
washing machine for each and every 
room in my mansion. 

Within the next two days I discov- 
ered, through telephone calls, telegrams, 
and special delivery letters, that I had 
over fifteen thousand close relatives and 
more old classmates than there were 
high school students in the whole United 
States. After the deluge of messages 
from friends and relatives, there came 
invitations to attend conventions and 
speak at dinners. A week or so later, 
letters came by the hundreds from com- 
panies who urged me to buy their prod- 
uct or invest in some big deal they had 
up wind. Inventors wanted me to stake 
them on a variety of bright ideas. My 
mail reached such huge proportions that 
the post office assigned a fleet of twelve 
trucks to deliver it three times daily. 
The large stacks of unopened letters 
presented a problem; something had to 
be done about it. So I painted the words 
“Mail Box” on the cover of the coal 
chute. 

In another day or two my prizes be- 
gan arriving. The ten Cadillacs were 
gorgeous, however, I never did like 
yellow, so I traded the twenty-four 
carat, gold-plated job for a lot on which 
to build my mansion. 

I had everything settled: my mansion 
erected, my stable in operation, my air- 
port functioning. I had even arranged 
for my trip to Lower Slobbovia. Then 
one day a mysterious-looking gentleman 
came to my house. He wore an overcoat 
with the collar turned up. His hat was 
pulled down over his eyes, and he kept 


his hand inside his coat pocket. Then 
he informed me that I owed his client 
a huge sum of money. I don’t recall the 
exact now, but it was in the 
thousands of dollars. I thought to mv- 
self, What is this—the old protection 
racket, or maybe blackmail? I began to 
get scared, but I told the man that |] 
most certainly did not intend to pay 
money to anybody that I had never 
bought anything from and didn’t even 
know the name of. Then he whipped 
out that small black object. 

When I recovered from the shock, I 
saw that the small black object was only 
a leather card case. The man handed 
me his business card which read —J. 
Pierpont Smith, Bureau of Internal 
Revenue. He had come to inform me of 
my debt to another relative—Uncle Sam 
—in the form of income and inheritance 
taxes. After he left, I began figuring ou. 
which prizes I would have to sell in 
order to raise the money for the taxes. 
I computed that if I were to sell everv- 
thing I had received and out of this 
money pay the taxes, I would have left 
exactly three collars and seventy-eight 
cents. 

I personally think that these contests 
are a wonderful thing. If we had a few 
more of them, perhaps within a few 
years we could pay off the national 


debt. 


amount 


Don Stielow, 17 
East Des Moines (lowa) HS 
Teacher, Carol Snyder 





See Yourself in Print 

Senior Scholastic welcomes orig- 
inal. writings by all high school 
students, on any subject, in any 
form — prose, poetry, essay, news 
or feature story, etc. The best of 
the material received will be pub- 
lished in “Young Voices,” as space 
allows. All material submitted will 
be automatically considered for 
prizes in the annual Scholastic 
Writing Awards. Send a self-ad- 
dressed, stamped envelope to 
Young Voices Editor, Senior Scho- 
lastic, 7 East 12th St., New York 
3, N. Y., if you wish your contri- 
bution criticized and returned. 














ae OU working for Judd Derr this 
¥ sine He’s the hardest-work- 
ing man in the country, and 
harder on a man. Last hand he had 
quit when Judd ordered him to catch 
his runaway huntin’ dog.” 
I had worked for Judd a week before 
I heard this in town; Saturday nights, 
the working men and boys met to talk 
and spend some of the money they had 
earned, drinking milk shakes or soda 


p. 

“I don’t think he’s so bad,” I replied 
with all the assurance of fifteen years 
and the status of an experienced hired 
man. “Sure, he’s a hard worker, but 
he’s good pay, and I ain't afraid to 
work. He don’t want to try any of that 
lord-and-master stuff on me, though.” 

“Well, here’s luck—but Judd Derr 
never kept the same hand a whole sum- 
mer yet, that I know of.” 

Judd farmed the home place as well 
as his own land which adjoined it. His 
father was in the government, down at 
the state capital, and he had turned 
the farming over to Judd. The huge, 


Reprinted by permission of the author 
from The Atlantic Monthly. 


modern dairy barn with its concrete 
floors, steel] stanchions, and running 
water inside, its two tall silos outside, 
was more up to date in furnishings and 
equipment than was the house. 

The Derr cattle were purebred; 
pedigreed stock. There were two prize 
bulls, one of them a National Grand 
Champion. Before the depression came, 
the cattle had brought premium prices. 
Now the herd had grown large; the 
Derrs would keep their cattle rather 
than put them in a cheap market. A 
small sign at the end of the lane, along 
the main road, was kept freshly painted 
in plain, legible letters, “Thos. Derr & 
Son, Purebred Cattle.” It was not an 
advertisement, nor an invitation to buy; 
it was more like the professional 
shingle, identifying the place and nature 
of business. 

All other work was arranged around 
the care of the cattle. They were fed 
and milked at exactly six o'clock, morn- 
ing and evening. The two-hour chore 
was regular, no matter what other work 
might suffer. This twice-daily task had 
been the clock of Judd’s life, and his 
father’s, and his grandfather's. 


We worked down the ground and 
planted the oats, and then the corn. The 
winter wheat grew thick and green, 
bright patches on the grey land. The 
summer grew fatly thick and hot, filling 
the fields we worked. The corn was cul- 
tivated, the first cutting of hay was 
made, then to the corn again and the 
hay again, with little jobs between. 
When it rained, there was machinery to 
repair, oil, and make ready for use; 
there was feed to grind, cow barn or 
chicken house to clean. I swung a 
scythe through a few slack days, along 
the fence rows, along the ditch banks, 
the tough, green weeds withering as 
they fell in the heavy sunshine. I was 
judge, jury, and executioner; these 
plants should stand, and those should 
fall, and I felled them. 


The corn grew too high to cultivate 
with the team, but a man could always 
go through the tall, green rows, so 
Judd started me hoeing. He would go 
swinging along a row of corn, bent 
double and slashing earth from under 
the weeds as though they might reach 
up to tangle him and drag him down if 
he did not destroy them first. When I 
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Judd lived under a hard shell 
.«- completely assured, 
self-sufficient .. . and it was 


a shell that had to be broken 


By Carl Moon 


reached his pace, he would go to some 
other work, calculating the rows I 
should finish by night. 

Judd’s hoes all had the handles cut 
short; you could not lean on a three- 
foot hoe handle, and you had to put 
your back into it to chop. There was 
a driving and a watching in Judd Derr 
that was always with him and yet was 
always left behind him over the work 
which he entrusted to me. Even on the 
rare days when he went to town, I felt 
compelled to work hard for a full day. 
He drove himself just as hard, as though 
this force were not in him but over him, 
so that he served it too. Once I lay in 
the cool sand to rest, looking up through 
the restless leaves of corn and relaxing 
completely. Suddenly I was up and 
hoeing furiously. I could see Judd with 
the team, half a mile away, and I knew 
that he could not see me. And yet, I 
had started up guiltily. 

Judd seldom spoke of anything but 
the work. After weeks of working with 
him, eating at his table, sleeping in his 
house, he was still strange and distant 
with me. I was the only man he saw for 
weeks at a time, and yet he never of- 


fered to make small talk, never dis- 
played any friendliness. 

A few times he tried some brief, 
halfhearted, half-intended joke when I 
was leaving on a Saturday night, about 
the date I must have, or something like 
that, but it was never really any more 
than another way of saying “You can go 
now. Be here early Monday.” He 
laughed when he spoke so, but it was 
not laughter—just short, hufmorless 
chuckles which seemed_ intended only 
to show the strength of his even teeth 
and his rough, muscular features. His 
direct blue eyes never lost their look of 
contempt for the universal imperfection 
which they always saw. There was no 
softness in his face, even when he 
looked at his wife or his small son— 
only proud, fierce possession. His short, 
dark hair stood as wiry and straight up 
as his compact body. He was altogether 
concentrated, intense, with a tight, aloof 
arrogance that aroused instinctive op- 
position. Everything about him chal- 
lenged resistance, created resistance to 
challenge. 

I resolved to do my work as well as 
possible, to avoid any mistake that 
might condemn me to his scornful su- 
periority. Slowly, a barrier grew be- 
tween us, an understanding of the con- 
flict between his will to mastery and 
my will to submission without surrender. 
I believed that he understood and felt 
it as much as I did. 

Mid-July, and the wheat was fast 
turning ripe. It seemed that the fields 
themselves grew larger as the grain 
rose, faded, and then tanned in long 
days of hot suns, a glowing flood that 
brimmed the fences. Judd had forty 
acres of wheat. “Do you think I ought 
to hire another hand to help shock?” he 
asked, the night before we were to be- 
gin cutting. 

“Let’s see how it goes for a day or 
so,” I said. Somehow, I wanted to keep 
the work between just the two of us. An 
extra hand might show me to be weak. 
I was willing to try if Judd was. 


H: DROVE the team on the binder 


while I followed as closely as I could, 
setting up bundles into rows of wheat 
shocks, At the end of the first day, I was 
not far behind. We worked an hour 
after supper and set up all that was 
cut. Judd asked again if I could keep 
up alone through forty acres. I said that 
I would try. 

It was grueling, hot work, but ex- 
ceedingly satisfying. The hot sun; the 
briny, streaming sweat; the regular, 
easy rhythm; the evidence of accom- 
plished labor in the neat, growing lines 
of shocks, all capped against the west; 
the slowly increasing gap ahead to the 
binder which must not grow too great 
to make up after chores and supper; 
these, and the necessity to measure up 
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to Judd, made the days seem short. 

Judd’s job was no easier. The binder 
was a ton of intricate, clicking, clatter- 
ing parts, balanced on one heavy bull 
wheel. Every clod and furrow and turn 
was a_ gut-wrenching, bone-jarring 
shock; the hands and feet were busy 
with the team and the machine; the 
eyes had to be every second alert on 
every part of the binder from sickle to 
twine-knotter; an incessant, angry ma- 
chine noise and a dry cloud of dust 
enveloped the binder in its own private 
atmosphere of grinding sound, choking 
heat, and dry, burning light. I knew 
the binder for a lifeless, punishing tool, 
and I preferred to shock bundles. 

Feet on the ground in swinging steps, 
bending and grasping and turning to 
set a bundle with one flow of motion — 
the bundle caught at the waist between 
my hands like a straight, supple girl: 
passive, pliant, firm, and golden—it 
was a wild, hypnotic dance of youth and 
strength. 


Tue THIRD day, Judd moved on to 
the other field. I hurried to keep up. 
It was the hottest day I can remem- 
ber. The sun spread all across the sky, 
and the bright stubble threw back 
steady waves of the down-pouring heat. 
It was difficult to breathe. The yellow 
glare of sky and stubble whirled to- 
gether and became a burning red sea 
on which little black bubbles darted and 
tossed and burst. Wiping sweat, I stood 
there in the red dark behind hot eyelids 
in the sun, relaxed, and tried my sight 
again. At first I thought I must be sun- 
struck; the sky was directly before me. 
I was on my back in the stubble, but 
could not remember falling. Had Judd 
seen me fall? No, that was good; back to 
work, 

About midafternoon, Maria came out 
to the field with a jug of icy, unsweet- 
ened lemonade. She offered it hesi- 
tantly, as though fearing to be pre- 
sumptuous. Judd’s wife was _ timidly 
eager in everything she did for others. 
She was the sort of person who worked 
at friendship with an embarrassing zeal. 
Once I complimented her on a home- 
made cheese which she had made from 
her German mother’s recipe, and she 
made it regularly afterward, although 
Judd never ate it. I was sure that she 
loved Judd with all her generous, shar- 
ing nature, and he accepted her. But 
she wanted to be needed, Judd loved 
and wanted her, but he did not need 
her. She could not find room in him 
for this extra measure of her affection, 
and so this part of her went unused ex- 
cept for little kindnesses, performed in- 
tensely. 

The. next evening after supper, the 
wheat was finished. Judd was in good 
spirits, almost admitted me to equality. 
But my victory in the wheat-cutting was 





lost in the threshing. The threshing ring 
shared ownership of the machines and 
exchanged labor according to the sizes 
of their separate jobs. Judd had to sup- 
ply two men with his team and wagon 
for some jobs, but instead of going hin:- 
self, he hired an extra man. Did he 
know that I was trying to be his only 
hand? There was not so much work on 
the farm that he could not leave it to go 
threshing. 

It was pleasant to work with a crowd 
of men, away from Judd. Threshing was 
more a harvest celebration than just 
work. The annual jokes were passed; 
neighbors seldom seen at other times 
were familiars here again; the friendly, 
unspoken contests to build the highest, 
squarest loads were resumed; the green- 
horn loader’s upset could be anticipated 
again — and kidding when it came; the 
dinner tables were proudly and heavily 
laid, because this was even more than 
a family feast. During the gossip of this 
harvest work, I heard the story of Judd’s 
belling. 


Une BELLING of newlyweds was a 
universal rural custom then. A few days 
after marriage, the new couple in the 
community could expect this celebra- 
tion of welcome into its married so- 
ciety. With no warning, usually after 
dark, the neighbors would gather and 
descend upon them, surrounding their 
house and setting up a racket which 
penetrated the night for miles around. 
Cowbells, tin pans, horns, shouting 
voices — anything to make a din —noti- 
fied the pair that the initiation was be- 
ginning. , 

To imbue them with a full apprecia- 
tion of their neighborhood, they were 
conducted on a long tour around and 
through it, preferably over all its rough- 
est roads. The recent groom was made 
aware of his new status by being pro- 
vided special accommodation in the 
caravan, usually a hog crate on a spring- 
less wagon. The bride could indicate at 
once her view of their new relationship 
by choosing to ride with him inside the 
crate or in comparative comfort on it. 
A boisterous uproar was maintained 
throughout, until the initiates were re- 
turned to their home, where they pro- 
duced treats. The belling was always 
a surprise, but the surprised couple 
never failed to have a mysteriously ade- 
quate supply of cigars, candy, cakes, 
and coffee. 

Judd’s belling was different. His wife 
was a girl from another community, of 
a family little known locally. This was 
the more reason for making her wel- 
come a warm one. The house was sur- 
rounded, and the noise-making began. 
Shortly, Judd’s head appeared through 
a window, his angry mouth shouting, 
“Go away, get out of here, all of you!” 
Perhaps his shouts were lost in the 
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hullabaloo, perhaps his words were too 
incredible. The clangor continued until 
Judd thrust a shotgun through the win- 
dow and fired. Then silence came so 
suddenly and completely that the spat- 
tering bird-shot was clearly heard in the 
trees. There was no doubting his words 
or his meaning this time when he 
shouted, “Get out of here, all of you!” 

Judd had always been cool and dis- 
tant with his neighbors, but this was in- 
sulting, a thing beyond independence. 
The subdued merrymakers drew to- 
gether in a solid little group, then began 
to drift away, except for a half-dozen 
men who walked very deliberately up 
on the porch to the door. They went in 
without a word, took the shotgun away 
from Judd, carried him kicking and 
writhing out to the barnyard, dropping 
him into his watering trough, and then 
went quietly home. Judd’s belling was 
over. He was never again given a 
chance to refuse his neighbors’ hospital- 
ity. They all respected his hard work, 
his honesty, his independence even, but 
none would be his friend. 

Now I could understand why Judd 
sent hired hands threshing. He knew. 
He would be uncomfortable at other 
men’s tables where he would be ex- 
cluded from the fellowship of hard 
work and good food shared together. 

With the wheat harvest finished, it 
was Judd and I again. We began to fill 
the silos, working steadily, wordlessly. 
And the silence was intensified by the 
thing between us, I had made no mis- 
takes, had submitted with honor to more 
than might be expected of me. This 
seemed only to aggravate the senseless, 
formless conflict. 


doco CUT the corn, his knife leaving 
a row of white-capped, still-sucking 
green stubs which offered up the milk 
of earth to the empty air. I loaded the 
heavy, succulent stalks on the wagon, 
stacking them high against the back 
standards for easier loading and to save 
tramping over them. Judd clucked at the 
team. They bolted forward a few quick 
steps, the tail-heavy wagon bed tilted 
back out of its bolsters. I had loaded too 
high, too heavily. 

“Darn it, Bud!” Judd’s angry glare 
was like a blow. I stood helplessly still, 


immobilized, retreating from his eyes 
without moving, shrinking in spite of 
myself, struggling against his overrid- 
ing, angry scorn, trying to face him 
squarely. 

“It should have been bolted down,” 
I objected. Dimly, I heard what must 
have~been my voice, without strength, 
issuing strangely cold from my hot and 
tingling chest. I thought briefly that he 
was going to whip me. I believed that 
he could whip me. But I was ready, 
tense and sickly impatient with the 
strain of long guardedness. 

It may be that he saw justice in my 
protest. Perhaps he shared responsi- 
bility for the accident. Possibly he even 
respected me a little for my defiance 
and would not take this unfair advan- 
tage to tear down the barrier. We both 
were willing to uncover the obscure an- 
tagonism between us, but it had to be 
in some way that we both would accept. 
Whatever he thought, he said nothing 
more, and we began to pull the wagon 
bed into place again. 

The summer ended, and I had to re- 
turn to school. When I left Judd, he 
spoke the only praise I ever heard from 
him. He said that I might work for him 
again, if I wanted to. I knew that he 
didn’t care, that he could always find a 
man, but he was admitting that I was 
good enough to work for him! Maria 
gave me a check for my wages and 
wished me luck. I felt I was leaving a 
friend in her, at least. 


Tue NEXT summer, Tub Cross hired 
me as soon as school ended. I stayed 
with him for a couple of weeks, then 
went to see Judd about a job. I had 
left something unfinished there. He was 
in the tool shed, tinkering with the corn 
planter. 

“Hello, Judd. I hear you need a hired 
man.” 

“Well, I'm going to hire somebody 
this summer. You looking for a job?” 

“At thirty dollars a month, yes.” This 
was ten dollars more than Judd had paid 
me before. 

“If you'll work every other Sunday, 
you can start now.” 

And so, I was working for Judd again. 
Maria was glad to see me, mentioned 
some school affairs that I had taken a 
part in. The routine of work was still 
freshly familiar; everything followed 
the pattern of the summer before. But 
I was beginning to hate Judd Derr, and 
the nature of my hatred was becoming 
clear. He was so completely assured: 
sufficient, possessive self —all self. He 
needed no one, nothing. His wife was 
his wife, his sons were his sons, his land 
was his land—all was his and only 
therein valuable. He had no debts — no 
obligations to any man for money, or 
service, or even simple recognition. 

The wheat ripened again; the heat 
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grew close and kept the thin blood burn- 
ing and roiling. The almost-hate was in 
my veins, too. I wanted to get inside 
Judd, to make him like me or hate me 
actively, to make him break out of that 
little self he lived in. But he would not 
come near or’ let me, and the thing 
strengthened in the womb of sweltering, 
abundant summer, waiting an incident 
to give it birth and shape and sub- 
stance. 

Judd had bought a new team that 
spring; heavy, young, half-broken bays. 
I think he got them before they were 
broken to work so that he could do it 
himself. I drove them a few times with- 
out trouble, but I did not trust them. 
It took constant strength on the reins 
to keep them in control. Once they took 
me the length of a field on the manure- 
spreader when I let up my grip to throw 
the machine in gear. That load was 
really spread by the time I got them 
stopped. It was surprising, then, to hear 
from Judd that I was to go threshing 
with those skittish colts. I could vision 
catastrophe the first time they were 
driven up to the clattering thresher 
with its exposed, whirring wheels and 
belts. This was a test of tameness fami- 
liar to everv horse owner. I wondered 
if Judd was testing me as well. Maybe 
it was some knowledge shared of mu- 
tual trial that brought us through with- 
out accident, the team and I. 


Toward the end of threshing, I went 
without the team to help at Tom 
Frank’s, pitching bundles to a neigh- 
bor’s wagon. The job was finished by 
suppertime, and the crew ate at Frank’s. 
As we were leaving, Hank White came 
around to several of the wagons to ask 
the men if they would thresh out his 
grain that night; he said he had only a 
couple hours of work. The team I had 
worked with all day was going, so I 
went along. We finished at White's, and 
Hank told me before I left that he 
would pay me Saturday night. I realized 
then that he did not belong to the regu- 
lar ritfg, had only hired part of it. Judd 
would be mad because I had worked for 
another man, especially since it made 
me late and he would have to do the 
chores alone. 


Wauen I got back, I went straight to 
the barn, took a bucket, and began to 
help finish the milking. 

“What kept you so late tonight?” 
Judd asked, never looking up from his 
milking. Then, before I could reply, “I 
know, you went to help Hank White, 
and he’s no friend of mine. You're sup- 
posed to be working for me.” 

“I didn’t know he was not in the 
ring,” I said, “not until we were done.” 
Judd got up and walked over beside me. 

“Don’t lie to me, and don’t give me 
any back talk!” He was grim-pale and 
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shaking. “You get up and get out of 
here — you're fired!” 

The fury was born, and Judd was its 
father and mother, and midwife. As his 
anger grew and twisted and leaped at 
me from his mouth, lashed at me from 
his eves, I felt a cool relief; the strug- 
gle and the conflict had been taken from 
me, he had it all now, all to himself and 
in himself, and it could not touch me. 
This was the end, and he had lost; but 
I had been fair, and he should be, too. 

“All right, can I have my pay?” 

“You get out! Get off the place before 
I throw you off!” He was not shouting 
now, but his words roared through and 
around me with the force of his rage. I 
left him there, got my extra shirt from 
the house, and walked away home. It 
was over; it was ended and he had lost. 
He had broken the barrier to take the 
conflict into himself, and I was free 
of it. 

The next week, | went out to get my 
pay. Judd told me, with his hard laugh 
that was not laughter, to get my check 
from Maria. He was cooled off now, and 
he looked older and smaller than I 
thought he was. His wife gave me the 
pay check and an embarrassed good- 
bye. Her eves trembled and wavered 
away until I took her hand and said, 
“Good luck, Maria.” She looked full 
at me. 

“I’m sorry, Bud,” she said. 








See these examples of wrought 
aluminum projects? Put on the old 
thinking cap and come up with your 
own original idea. It may be a 
winner — you're sure to have fun 
working with aluminum. 





YOUR WROUGHT ALUMINUM PROJECTS 
MAY WIN $5020! 


Good news, boys! Make an original wrought aluminum project 


in your school shop. Enter it in the Industrial Arts Awards 
contest, conducted by Scholastic Magazines and sponsored by 
Alcoa. Twenty-seven cash prizes, ranging from $50 to $10, are 
going to be awarded to the winners. You may capture one of the 


many prizes .. . you can be sure of having lots of fun working 


with aluminum. . 


friends and the family . . . so you really can’t lose: 
Ask your teacher for the details about the Aluminum 
Awards in this nationally-known contest. Start your project 


now, and good luck. ALUMiNum Company or America, 1774 
Gulf Building, Pittsburgh 19, Pennsylvania. 


27 prizes offered for cast aluminum projects, too. 





. you'll be proud to show your project to 








daughters, buddies who pursue 
your beloved, girls who two- 
time you — we love em all. At least, 
they keep us in business. Who are 
the characters who complicate your 
life? There’s sure to be a de-com- 
plicating factor somewhere. Or may- 
be you're the complicating factor — 
aad just haven't discovered it. 
We're always glad to help you 
solve any of your date problems. If 
you have a question of general in- 
terest that you’d like answered on 
this page, send it to: Gay Head, 
Scholastic Magazines, 7 East 12th 
St., New York 3, N. Y. 


Pf asceite who wait up for their 


Q. What can you do about a mother 
who insists on waiting up for you when 
you're out on a date? This is embar- 
rassing, and makes me feel like a child. 


A. Nine times out of ten the parents 
who pace the floor are those whose off- 
spring haven't proved that they can be 
trusted to get home at a reasonable 
hour. And if you haven’t proved that to 
your parents, they’re giving you the 
benefit of the doubt by even letting you 
go out on dates. 

We've never met a parent yet who 
really liked to pace the floor. If you 
would take the responsibility for meet- 
ing date deadlines, your mother and 
father would get over feeling they had 
to worry for you or about you. 

One smart teen-aged gal we know 
worked out what seems like a fair solu- 
tion to this problem. When she leaves 
for a date, she sets an alarm clock in 
her room upstairs for the hour when 
she has agreed to be home. Her mother 
goes to bed. If our heroine’s home on 
time, she can turn off the alarm, and 
mother sleeps through the night with 
an easy mind. If the alarm arouses her 
mother at eleven o'clock, it’s Mum’s 
privilege to start thinking about phon- 
ing the Police Department, Joe’s mother, 
or to pace the living room floor—if that 
relieves her mind. 


Q. Is it all right to ask a boy you've 
never dated to a party to which the 
girls are inviting the boys? 


A. You'll be shrewder if you don't. 
For one thing, one of the main purposes 
of girl-sponsored parties is to give you 
girls a gracious way of repaying the 
boy who’s been buying yout milkshakes 
for the past. six months. 

If, when the big chance comes, you 
turn around and invite some character 
you've been admiring from afar, all 
the boys who've been squiring you 
about will come to the glum conclu- 
sion that you'd rather have been going 
out with someone else all the time 
you've been dating them. And they'll 
be right! And no one will blame them 
if they forget all about you, come next 
Friday. night. 

A smart girl thinks twice before she 
knowingly runs the risk of putting her- 
self out of circulation. Maybe this “cer- 
tain someone” who figures prominently 
in your dreams does seem more spec- 
tacular than the boys who've been in- 
viting you out But even if you do take 
the initiative by inviting him to a party, 
there’s less than a 50-50 chance that 
he'll date you back. After all, that al- 
gebra class you share has given him 
as much opportunity as you've had to 
conclude that you two ought to get 
together. 

If you really think a tall dark stranger 
needs only a word from you to rush to 
play on your team, why not wait until 
you're hostessing a party. If you were 
to invite half a dozen boys and half a 
dozen girls (not couples!), you could 
easily include the t.d.s. along with the 
other boys who are your friends. As 
long as the occasion wasn’t a twosome 
affair, the other boys wouldn’t mind. 
And if your hero didn’t take the hint 
after the party, it wouldn't be so obvi- 
ous—since you hadn't singled him out 
for special] attention. You'd also have 
the advantage of letting him see first- 
hand how you click with other boys. 

Of course, there are times when a 
party is in the offing when you have no 
obligations to any particular boy. May- 
be you haven't started to date yet, 


or maybe there’s been no one hanging 
around your doorstep for the last six 
months. Or maybe you're footloose, be- 
cause good old Pete isn’t going to be in 
town on Friday night. In that case—the 
field’s wide open. Take your choice. But 
remember you just might have a better 
time and make better time with the 
quiet boy you worked with on the 
Junior Play committee, or with Ted 
Sykes with whom you go swimming 
every summer, than with the president 
of the Senior Class who doesn’t even 
know your name. 

The ideal choice is a boy whom you 
really think will enjoy the party and 
your company as much as you'll en- 
joy being with him. 


Q. A buddy of mine has been taking 
my girl out—just to prove he can dat 
her, I guess. As he doesn’t like her as 
much as I do, this seems very unfair 
What can I do? Should I tell him to 
lay off or tell her that he’s not serious 
about her? 


A. We wouldn’t advise either. It’s 
up to the girl whom she'd rather go out 
with. The mere fact that the fellow 
who’s distracting her interest is a friend 
of yours has nothing to do with the fact 
that you aren’t the answer to all her 
dreams. That’s too bad—but that’s life. 

Even if you have a hunch your friend 
is the wrong fellow for your girl to date 
—because he doesn’t take her friendship 
seriously—it’s still the girl’s choice. 
Maybe she doesn’t care whether she’s 
the only star in his sky. Maybe she’s 
only interested in dating many kinds of 
boys while she’s in high school. Maybe 
he feels the same way. 

If you think your friend is dating 
the girl merely to prove he’s a better 
man than you are, we suspect you must 
have the edge on him somewhere—or 
he wouldn’t have to prove what a sharp 
character he is. And if he’s trying to 
arouse your ire or your envy, the quick- 
est way to encourage him is to tell him 
to get away from your gal. 
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AMERICANA 


+++ Copland’s Billy the Kid (Co- 
lumbia). Stokowski conducting N. Y. 
Philharmonic-Symphony. This dandy 
ten-incher holds two sections from 
Copland’s delightful Billy the Kid suite. 
On one side—the mood-provoking intro- 
ductory section, “The Open Prairie;” on 
the other—the rollicking Celebration 
Dance. You don’t have to know an al- 
legro from an andante to appreciate the 
simplicity, directness, and the distinctly 
American flavor of this music. 

++Early American Folk Songs (Co- 
lumbia). Bob Atcher with guitar ac- 
companiment. Atcher has a pleasant, 
unpretentious voice and a commendable 
diction, but his vocalizing suggests he’s 
been singing a powerful number of 
those pop cowboy ballads that seem to 
require a slight nasal treatment and a 
long drawl on every other word. This 
shows up mostly on slow, melanchely 
numbers like “Barbary Allen” and “Old 
Smoky.” He’s better on the livelier 
rhythms of “Methodist Pie” and “Young 
Rogers, the Miller,” The album has at 
least four good tunes unfamiliar even to 
ardent folk-song collectors. 


MOZART STARTED YOUNG— 
SO DID MISH 


+iIn the Glow of Evening (Signa- 
ture). Francey Lane, vocalist, with 
Johnny Long and Orch. The young maa 
whose picture appears in this column is 
Stanley Mish, of 
Johnstown, Pa., the 
composer of this 
romantic ballad. As 
a 17-year-old Fern- 
dale H. S. student, 
Stan won first prize 
in the popular song 
division of Scholas- 
tic’s 1947 Creative 
Music Awards. Sig- 
nature Records 
Stanley Mish tabbed Johnny 
Long to record the 
prize-winning ballad, and Stan will re- 
ceive full professional royalties for his 
song. How’s that for a start? We think 
it's great, and we hope In the Glow 
will inspire a lot of other budding com- 
posers to enter the 1949 Scholastic 
Music Awards. Who knows? We may 
be plugging your composition, popular 
or classical, in this column next year! 
Incidentally, Stan’s song is backed 
by Johnny Long and the Ensemble 
in Sweet Sue, Just You. 
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Awkward in sports 

and lagging in school, 
Lizzie appeared 

an absolute fool... 


So while on an errand 
down the street, 

She ordered NABISCO 
SHREDDED WHEAT 


£olden biscuits 
u up! 
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Till Valentine’s Day 
brought a card that read, 

“Dawdle less mornings— 
eat breakfast instead!” 


Now she eats breakfast 
with plenty of zest 
And in her school-work 

she leads all the rest! 





BAKED BY NABISCO - NATIONAL BISCUIT COMPANY 





CAREER CLUB 


The Butcher, The Baker, 
The Cabinetmaker 


who earns while he learns,” 

Sandy Harris told the Career 
Clubbers, “Ted Voss is an apprentice. 
That means he’s a student and an em- 
ployee at the same time. Ted, will you 
tell us how you happened to choose 
apprenticeship training to complete 
your education after high school?” 


Ww HAVE with us today a man 


Ted grinned. “I'm not much of a’ 


public speaker, but here goes. When 
I was in high school, academic courses 
were a little difficult for me; at least 
I was less interested in them than I 
was in working with my hands — 
you know, fixing the car, making things 
with tools. 


A Socket-and-Shears Man 


“Then one day Mr. Ross — Jefferson 
High’s vocational counselor — gave 
some of us a mechanical-aptitude test. 
I thought the test was fun. Putting 
a light socket together and manipulat- 
ing other mechanical devices were a 
snap for me. I also made a good score 
on a mechanical comprehension test. 
One problem, I remember, showed a 
picture of two types of shears. The 
question was ‘Which pair would do a 
better job cutting sheet metal?’ 

“Mr. Ross called some of us, who 
made high scores on this test, into his 
office,” Ted continued, “and told us 
about apprenticeship training — that 
there were courses in more than 100 
skilled trades which took from two to 
four years to learn on the job. Well, 
I did some looking around at these 
courses. I found I could sign up as an 
apprentice to a machinist, a plumber, 
a painter, a carpenter, a dressmaker, 
or a hat designer among other things. 

“I wasn't exactly devastated by the 
idea of learning to design hats,” Ted 
winked at Vera. “But I did decide I 
might like to become an apprentice 
machinist. Incidentally, my sister is 
now apprenticed to a jeweler.” 

“Ted,” Sandy spoke up, “We'd like 
to know exactly what you did to be 
chosen for an apprenticeship.” 


How Apprentices Are Chosen 


“Sure thing,” Ted said. “First, appli- 
cants are interviewed. I heard about 
the apprenticeship-training program of 
Ward Shops and went over to the Shops 
to apply for their course. The inter- 
viewer told me that Ward was looking 
for people who wanted a career* not 
just a job with a firm. He asked me if 
I were willing to sign up for a four- 
year period during which part of my 
pay would be the training I received. 
He also told me manual dexterity 


Westinghouse Phot 
Applicant for apprenticeship-training course 
takes a block test to determine mechanical apti- 
tude. He must take apart and reassemble in- 
tricately-shaped blocks in 15 minutes or less. 


was important if I wished to be a me- 
chanic, but that Ward’s also wanted 
its apprentices to be able to read black 
print as well as blue print. He said 
that Ward's preferred their apprentices 
to be high-school graduates. 

“I had no trouble passing Ward's 
aptitude, manual dexterity, and physi- 
cal tests — the second hurdle to over- 
come before you become an appren- 
tice,” Ted continued. “I also got 
through the mental test. That was most- 
ly arithmetic — adding fractions, long 
division, etc. 

“The third thing I had to do was 
to sign a contract in which I promised 
that I'd work for Ward Shops under 
the supervision of an experienced me- 
chanic. In return, Ward promised to 
teach me mechanics. The agreement 
was registered with the State Appren- 
ticeship Council.” 

“Was that all there was to the con- 
tract?” Sandy asked. 

“No,” Ted replied. “It also contained 
a progressive scale of wages (from 96 
cents an hour for beginners to $1.38% 
for a full mechanic’s rate of pay); it 
named the processes I'd have to learn, 
and also gave the type and amount of 
classwork I would be given in such 
subjects as mechanical drawing, blue- 
print reading and math.” 


Acquiring “Shop Sense” 

“What were your first duties?” Ray 
Celek asked Ted. 

“I began as a toolroom attendant — 
giving out tools and learning thei: 
names,” Ted explained. “After I had 
learned the shop layout and gained 
some ‘shop sense,’ I went to work on 
a machine. I learned about lathes, 
grinders, planers, shapers, and materials 
until I had a well-rounded experience.” 

“Tll finish my four-year training in 
two more months,” Ted said enthusi- 
astically. “I've almost completed my, 
144 hours of classwork. When I finish 
everything, I'll be a full-fledged me- 
chanic.” 

“Sounds great,” Sandy exclaimed. 
“Now, I just happen to have out be- 
hind the school — a jalopy that needs 
one or two adjustments. If we could 
adjourn this meeting, you could give 
us a practical demonstration of . . .” 

“Hold it,” Ray Celek objected. “That 
chariot of yours needs more than on 
or two adjustments. And you're not 
walking off with our speaker until I get 
a couple more question in. I'd like to 
know if Ted has any tips on evaluating 
an apprenticeship-training course be- 
fore signing up.” 

“The most important thing is to find 
out whether the course is approved 
by a State Apprenticeship Council or 
by the Federal Committee on Appren- 
ticeship,” Ted told Ray. “Some appren- 
ticeship-training courses are sponsored 
by such nationally-known firms as Ford, 
General Motors, International Harves- 
ter, Goodyear Tire and Rubber, West- 
inghouse, and General Electric. -But 
some 30,000 other firms offer appren- 
ticeship training, too. And an_ inde- 
pendent craftsman will occasionally hire 
an apprentice. 

“There’s nothing wrong with becom- 
ing an apprentice to an independent 
plasterer or bricklayer. If the tradesman 
is an honest man and a skillful worker, 
he should do a good job of training you. 
If he’s not, he may be hiring you 
merely to have cheap assistance.” 

“Check,” Ray said, making some 


“notes in his career notebook. “I guess 


that does it. Thanks a lot for coming 
up here today, Ted. Let me know when 
youre ready to take on an appren- 
tice.” 
“Meeting’s adjourned,” Sandy de- 
clared. “And now about that jalopy.” 
—WILu1aM Fave , Vocational Editor 
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¥“¥Tops, don’t miss. ““Worthwhile. 
“Save Your Money. 


WAMTHE QUIET ONE (Film Docu- 
ments, Ine. Produced by Janice Loeb. 
Directed by Sidney Meyers.) 


This documentary study of a “prob- 
lem boy” will enhance the understand- 
ing of everyone who sees it. Although 
the story is based on an actual case, this 
is more than just a “case history.” The 
film is woven together with rare artistry, 
and it projects its human problems in 
vivid and gripping terms. 

The film was made at the Wiltwyck 
School in Esopus, N. Y., a school dedi- 
cated to helping boys who have be- 
come delinquent. When Donald Thomp- 
son first comes to Wiltwyck, he is one 
of the boys whom the sympathetic 
counselors there call “the quiet ones.” 
The quiet ones are the boys whose prob- 
lems lie buried so deep and whose un- 
happiness is so great that they do not 
talk — with the counselors or the other 
boys. 

The film shows us what made Donald 
a problem boy and how schools like 
Wiltwyck are helping such boys. We 
are given glimpses of Donald’s child- 
hood’ in a slum section of Harlem. We 
see the mother who did not want him 
and deserted him. We sense the terrify- 
ing loneliness that comes of feeling un- 
wanted. 

One sequence in which Donald skips 
school to wander through the streets of 
New York City is probably the most 
powerful depiction of loneliness that 
has ever been filmed. There is no com- 
ment from the sound track; there is 
only a small boy walking aimlessly. 
Everyone he passes is either talking 
with a friend or hurrying along intent 
on some errand. Donald alone, of all the 
people he passes, has no one to talk to 
~—and no destination or purpose. The 
fact that we usually associate cutting 
classes with a joyous spree underscores 
the emptiness of Donald’s day and 
makes his truancy doubly ironic. 

Young Donald Peters, who portrays. 
Donald Thompson in the film, turns in 
a beautiful and moving performance, 
although he, like the other members of 
the cast, is not a professional actor. 

The Quiet One reminds us a great 
deal of The Search (which got our vote 
as the “best film of 1948”) in the way 
it takes a crucial problem of today and 
illuminates the human values in it. In 


fact, it may occur to you that Donald’s 
problem is not so different from that 
of the motherless Czech boy’s in The 
Search — although the latter was a prod- 
uct of a Hitler in Europe, while Don- 
ald’s is a product of an irresponsible 
society in a democratic country. 

In spite of its merit, The Quiet One 
is the sort of film that large first-run 
theatres may not book, because the 
cast boasts no box-office stars. However, 
it will be shown in many smaller the- 
atres throughout the country. Ask your 
neighborhood theatre manager if he 
plans to book it; he will make an effort 
to schedule any film he thinks the pub- 
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lic wants to see. We think all serious 
film-goers will want to see this one. 


MOVIE CHECK LIST 


Drama: “~~ Command Decision. 
vvYThe Snake Pit. “““Apartment for 
Peggy. ““A Letter to Three Wives. ““Mr. 
Perrin and Mr. Traill. ““The Sun Comes 
Up. ““The Boy with Green Hair. “Wake 
of the Red Witch. “Enchantment. 
““The Red Shoes. ““Bad Bov. “Act 
of Violence. “Yellow Sky. “Whiplash. 

Comedy: ““Chicken Every Sunday. 
¥*“The Paleface. “A Kiss in the Dark. 
“John -Loves Mary. 

Musical: ““Words and Music. “The 
Kissing Bandit. 
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your weight... just remember 


a body needs fuel! 


And fat is a very special kind 
of fuel. It has a higher energy 
value per unit of weight than 
any other food. And, because 
it is absorbed more slowly 
than proteins or carbohy- 
drates, it provides long-last- 
ing energy. Salads served with 
Best Foods or Hellmann’s 
Real Mayonnaise are good 
for you. So if you’re worried 
about your weight—don’t cut 
out fats like mayonnaise or 
your spread for bread—just 
cut down on your helpings. 


FG OORT 


BEST FOODS 


HELLMANN’S 
Keel Mayonnaise 





Short Shots 


fan in St. Louis, plus Carl Nord- 

berg of Mackinac Island, Wash., 
and Lloyd Rudy of Wenatchee, Wash., 
slipped me the needle last week. 

“Hey, expert,” their letters ran, “why 
don’t you stick to peddling fish? Aren't 
you the guy who: (1) picked Kentucky 
as the nation’s No. 1 team; (2) 
claimed that Alex Groza was a better 
center than “Ed Macauley; and (3) 
said that the Wildcats could easily lick 
St. Louis U.? The enclosed clipping 
ought to interest you.” 

I didn’t have to read the clipping. I 
knew what it referred to—that 42-40 
beating St. Louis handed Kentucky in 
the Sugar Bowl tourney. 

O.K., so it made me book pretty sad. 
Nevertheless, I’m still sticking by Ken- 
tucky. I don’t think one game proves 
anything, not in a_ wild-and-woolly 
sport like basketball. For example, both 
Temple and Notre Dame knocked off 


Dien in st Lo every _ basketball 





Contains helpful fish- 
ing hints, casting in- 
structions, 33 new fish 
color pictures, South 
Bend tackle. Write for 
76-page ‘Fishing — 
What Tackle and When” 
... every 
fisherman 
needs it. 
FREE! 

BLACK- 

ORENO 

The bait 

casting line you can 

trust. Hard braided, 

sy apa Nylon or 
silk. Prices per 
50 yards from 41.20 
SOUTH BEND BAIT Co. 
877 High St., South Bend 23, ind. 


Free! 


NEW Book 
on Fishing 


A NAME 
al FAMOUS IN 
FISHING 


1 classmate: 
tiful and Complete Line of Modern 


hy — GRADUATION 
iif 





NAME CARDS 
and earn 40% commission. 
Memory Book with each order. 
today for free sample kit. 
PRINTCRAFT, Dept. S$ 
1425 E. Elm St., Scranton 5, Pa. 





CLASS OFFICERS 3 
Pins, rings and emblems. Over 300 de- ey 
signs. Finest quality. Reasonable prices. 
Pins, Me up. Write today for free catalog. V/ 

Arts Co., 








Bes Hurry: Write CRAFT-CARD SPaciALT? 
ittsburgh 30 Pa 


Kentucky last season, yet nobody dared 
claim that either Temple or Notre Dame 
was the better team. . 

Sure, the St. Louis Billiken} are 
great, but I don’t think they’re as great 
as Kentucky. If you're going to base 
your opinion on just one game, then 
you can’t even say that St. Louis is bet- 
ter than Oklahoma A. & M. The Aggies 
beat the Billikens last month, 29-27. 

And here’s another nut to chew on. 
Nearly everybody agreed last season 
that St. Louis rated at least No. 2 in the 
country, a shade behind Kentucky. Yet 
St. Louis wasn’t even good enough to 
win its conference title! The Billikens 
bowed twice to Oklahoma A. & M. and 
finished second in the Missouri Valley 
Conference. Despite this, the Billikens 
were rated well above the Aggies. 

Kentucky may get another crack at 
St. Louis in March. There are two big 
tournaments coming up—the National 
Collegiate and the National Invitational. 
I understand that Kentucky is going to 
wait until St. Louis picks one or the 
other, then enter the same tourney. The 


Wildcats are hungering for revenge, 
and I'm betting they get it. 

Jumping be-bop, I did it again—put 
a whammy on a team! In my January 
12th column, I reeled off a hymn in 
praise of the long winning streak 
chalked up by the Missouri Valley Col- 
lege football team. I wrote the article 
just before the Refrigerator Bowl game 
between Missouri Valley and Evansville 
College on December 4. 

Yep, you guessed it, brother. Evans- 
ville kissed the winning streak good- 
bye with a 14-7 victory. The sad—o: 
glad—news was passed on;to me by 
John Fehr and a raft of seniors from 
Reitz Memorial High in Evansville. 

“Did you ever hear of Clemson Col- 
lege?” writes Norma Jean Still of Wal- 
terboro, S. C. “How come you didn’t 
mention them in your list of the ten top 
football teams of 1948? The Tigers 
didn’t lose a game, copped the Southern 
Conference crown, and drubbed Mis- 
souri in the "Gator Bowl. What have 
you to say for yourself?” 

I’m innocent, you hear, I’m innocent. 
I didn’t pick those ten top teams—the 
experts did. But I'll string along with 
the sharks. Clemson had a nice strong 
club, but I don’t think they could have 
licked any of the top ten—Michigan, 
Notre Dame, North Carolina, Cali- 








TO YOUR GOOD HEALTH 





Getting Into Hot Water 


Sixteenth of a series of tips on health and nutrition. Look for this feature every week. 


1. Don't be stingy with soap. 

2. Dry yourself thoroughly, especially 
between toes. 

3. Make sure hair is dry before going 
out. 


4. Use your own towel. 


Requires a Little Thought 


A warm, but not hot, bath before bedtime is cleansing and 
relaxing. If you shower in the morning, finish off with a 
cool rinse to pep you up. Use brush or washcloth with vigor. 
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I hope this keeps Norma Jean Still. 

How can our race-horse basketballers 
keep tearing up the floor the way they 
do? Where do they get all their steam? 

I ought to be used to it by now, but 
the hurricane speed of the modern 
game never ceases to amaze me.-In the 
old days of the center jump (after every 
score), the game was much less nerve- 
wracking. Between baskets you could 
pause for a breath of nice smoke-poi- 
soned air, and you could keep score 
without an adding machine. 

Look what’s happened to the game. 
Back in 1934-35, the hey-day of center- 
jump basketball, seven of the coun- 
try’s big games wound up 4 follows: 

New York U. 25; Notre Dame 18 

Army 29; North Carolina 19 

Syracuse 44; Michigan 23 

New York U. 23; Kentucky 22 

Temple 28; Ohio State 24 

Notre Dame 29; Stanford 19 

Indiana 39; Vanderbilt 30 


Figure it up, and you'll find that the 
average score came to 31-22. Now let's 
skip ten vears to 1944-45. Here are 
seven scores culled from a survey of 
the year’s big tournaments: 

Arkansas 79; Oregon 76 

Oklahoma A. & M. 62; Utah 37 

New York U. 59; Tufts 44 

Ohio State 45; Kentucky 37 

Bowling Green 60; R.P.I. 45 

Rhode Island St. 51; Tennessee 44 

DePaul 76; West Virginia 52 

The average score comes to 62-48. 
So there you have it—our modern bas- 
ketball- teams are dunking twice as 
many points as the old-timers. Defense? 
Just a nasty word to frighten babies 
into eating their cereal. 

A gay shark named Eugene Du Bow 

De Witt Clinton High, New York) 
who once saw a basketball game over 
television and now considers himself 


“CQ” means 


“come in fellows 


all over the world 


What a wonderful feeling it is to graduate from the receiving end of 
radio and know you’re a full fledged amateur radio operator, a “ham”. 
When you’re a ham you have friends in every land, who talk to you 
about wonderful adventurous things in the four corners of the world. 
Of course, you can’t become a ham overnight, but many young fellows 
and girls, too, win their licenses in record time once they start tinker- 
ing around with radio. If you’ve got a yen for friends in faraway 
places, and a hankering to learn something exciting, send for the 
Lafayette-Concord catalog. 


Learning radio is easy with a Lafayette 
kit. You’ll have a whale of a time while 
you’re learning, too. And there’s always 
the chance you may decide to take up radio 
seriously as a career. Many a top man in 
radio today started out by building his 
own set. Write for one of these easy to 
own — easy to build kits, today. 


Lafayette-Concord Kits For Radio Training 


Easy to Follow Assembly Instructions in Each Kit 


Re F 


1 One tube kit. This ready 
* to assemble kit is made 
especially for the beginner. 
Use it for your first step on 
the radio ladder. It’s ideal for 
learning the fundamentals of 
detector operation and other 
elementary procedures. Sup- 
plied less tubes, headphones, 
power supply. 


32F24523 Panel, 5¥%” x 7”. 
Chassis—7x44¥,x1%. $3.49 


On moil orders you will be charged 
@ few cents extra for postage. 


2 FM Tuner Kit. Here's an 

* easy to build, inexpensive 
FM kit that you can set up 
in a single evening! It's ex- 
cellent for use in metropolitan 
areas. The finished product 
will astound you with its 
clarity and tone. Supplied 
complete with pre-formed, 
punched cadmium chassis, 
easy to read illuminated dial, 
tubes and mounting hardware. 


32N24534. Shpg. wt. 3 Ibs. 
$14.39 


3 Four tube AM Super 
* Broadcast Tuner. De- 
signed and engineered for the 
radio newcomer. Unusually 
compact, efficient AC-DC-AM 
broadcast banner tuner. Use 
it at dances with a PA sys- 
tem and send out radio music. 
Supplied complete with 2- 
gang variable condenser, Cro- 
Flex dial assembly, and cad- 
mium plated punched chassis. 


Less tubes. 32N245 32. 
Shpg. Wt. 4 Ibs. $10.98 


Write for the world’s finest radie 


Win a big prize 
in the Lafayette- 


the world’s No. 1 authority on the 

sport, grumbles that my occasional 

quizzes are too easy and why don’t I 

work up something tough for a change. 

On guard, Du, all these questions are Concord contest 

on basketball. see your shop teacher for details. 
1. Who coaches Notre Dame? , : 


2. Who was the nation’s No. 1 scorer ORDER BY MAIL, OR SHOP IN PER- 
last season? SON AT ONE OF OUR OUTLETS: 


3. What team was runner-up in the —w ve 
100 Sixth Avenue 


1948 NCAA tourney? 542 East Fordham Rd., Bronx 
4. What 1947-48 All-American hasn't CHICAGO 
played a game this year though still 901 West Jackson Bivd. 
eligible and in school? 229 West Madison Street 
ATLANTA 
265 Peachtree Street 
BOSTON 
110 Federal Street 
NEWARK city. 
24 Central Avenue 


catalog. Thousands of unusual and 
low priced items all fully illus- 
trated. Fill out the coupen below 
and enclose 25¢ in coin or stamps 
te cover mailing costs of this val- 
wable 180 page book. Your 25¢ 
will be refunded te you with your 
first order totaling $3 or more. 








LAYFAYETTE-CONCORD DEPT. PB-9 
100 Sixth Avenue, New York 13 
901 West Jackson Bivd., Chicago 7 


I enclose 25c for the Lafayette-Concord catalog. 


NAME 





5. What player who was a two-time 
All-American in college and who is 
now one of the world’s greatest pros, 
never played basketball in high school? 

How’d you do, Du? 

—HerMan L. Mastin, Sports Editor 
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What Are Approvals’? 


S-halact 


accept stamp advertisements 
only from port ari and trustworthy stamp dealers. 
Our readers are advised to read an advertisement 
carefully before sending money for stamps. if the 
advertisement mentions the wo “approvals,” 

the stamp dealer will send you in addition to any 
free stamp or stamps you pay for in advance, e 
selection of other stamps known as “approvals.” 

Each of these “approval” stamps has a price 
clearly marked. If you keep a of the “ap- 
proval” stamps you must pay for them and return 
the ones you do not wish to . 1f you do not in- 
tend to buy any of the “a val” stamps return 
them promptly, being careful to write your name 
and address in the upper left-ha corner of 
the envelope in which you return the stamps. 








jy $10.00 WORTH OF 


wow!! FUN — ONLY 10c! 


treasure hunt! Big package 500 Foreign Stamps 
i er sources. Includes Stamps 

. Free French, Cape Juby, 
airmails, commemoratives and 
—_ = sent for 10c to 


JAMESTOWN STAMP co. Dept. 32, Jamestown, New York 


500 rox omy 10€ 


APPROVALS INCLUDED. 
MYSTIC STAMP co. * Camden 75, New York 














STAM p EEE ery eatrl 


pF fk HYDERBAD SET, print-. 
phe ~ tee ate yo 
tren pendearon Given to 
plicants who send de fomating to 


GLOBE STAMP 


200 British Empire Stamps—only 3c! 


KENMORE STAMP CO., ARLINGTON 74), MASS. 


FREE—Illustrated Catalog! 
KENMORE STAMP CO., ARLINGTON 74J, 
trish Commemora- 


FREE tive Collection, In- 


cluding Rebellion issue With 
Approvals. 3c Postage Please 











RAYMAX, 129-A WILLIAM STREET, N. Y. C. 7 
Romania School Issue of five mint 
stamps portraying Student Reciting, 

Young 


ONLY 1 sneer afecting 


Romanian School, and Allegory of 5 Mperation—Veure for 
only le if you ask for foreign ap 

MODERN STAMP. "SERVICE 
Box 12, Dept. 20. Wakefield Station, N. Y. 86. N. Y. 


200 pisreist stann: 3: 


ware opie Se cae c 
LITTLETON 13, N.H. 














ROCK OF GIBRALTAR PACKET FREE 
A nice collection of stamps from e 
fortress in the world — also New Zealand Centennial — 
A, - jonials — Early se Colo- 
=> sample copy Philatapic Mc ao y Magasine. “Send only 

postage. Dept. SB. 
Toronto 5. Canada. 


30 : BEAUTIFUL AIRMAILS 10 


100 Diff, Airmails $1.00; 200 Diff. Airmails $3.00. 
Selected sets at reduced prices on approval. 
LOUIS MORRISON Dept 








A, Milmont Park, Pa. 





Minnesota Issue 


NE hundred years ago President 
James Polk signed a bill which 
created the Territory of Minnesota. On 
March 8 the U. S. Post Office will issue 
a 3c commemorative honoring that oc- 
casion. 

Once parts of Minnesota belonged 
to the vast territories of Louisiana, In- 
diana, Michigan, Missouri, Iowa, and 
Wisconsin. In 1849 the Territory of 
Minnesota was formed. It was admit- 
ted to the Union as the 32nd state in 
1858. 

Official cachets on first day covers 
will be distributed by the Twin City 
Philatelic Society. If you want this serv- 
ice write to: Mr. Paul Fisher, Director 
of Cachet Committee, 4838 S. 30th 
Ave., Minneapolis, Minn. 

Send 15 cents in coins for one cover, 
25 cents for two covers. Wrap the coins 
carefully. 

The stamp shows a pioneer moving 
westward with a Red River ox cart. 
Pioneers used this cart a hundred years 
ago in the Minnesota Territory. 

For first day cancellations of the new 
stamp, send self-addressed envelopes 
to the Postmaster at St. Paul, Minnesota. 
Also send a money order or postal note 
to cover the cost of the stamps. You 
may send for as many as 10 cancella- 


sf NN 


+ 1649 


Minnesota Cachet Committee 


The Minnesota cachet 


The Centennial stamp. 


How’s That Again? 
Specialist: “This eccentricity you 
speak of in your daughter—isn’t it, afte: 
all, a matter of heredity?” 
Mother (indignantly): “Indeed not! 
I'll have you know there never was any 
heredity in our family!” 


Classmat- 


Definitely Lost 
Tommy came home with a new golf 


ball. 

“Look at the lost ball I found on the 
links, Daddy,” he said. 

“Are you sure, Tommy,” asked Mr. 
Traddles, “that it was a lost ball?” 

“Oh, yes,” said the boy, “I saw the 


‘man and caddy looking for it.” 


The Spotlig! 


Logic 

Mr. Thorsen walked into a barber 
shop during school hours and saw Joe 
getting a hair cut. 

“Hmmmmmmm, getting your hai 
cut on school hours, eh?” Mr. Thorsen 
asked. 

“Well, it grew on school time,” 
Joe’s reply. 

“Well, not all of it,” said Mr. Thorsen. 


“I'm not getting all of it cut.” 
The Amador 


was 


What Manners! 
Willy: “Is your new hunting horse 
well behaved?” 
Billy: “He certainly is. He has such 
good manners that when he comes to a 


fence he stops and lets me go over first.” 
The Biddy 


Grandma Knows Best 


Nancy: “Grandma, what kind of a 
husband would you advise me to get?” 

Grandma: “My advice to you is leave 
all husbands alone and get yourself 


single man.” 
The Spartanew: 








— A POUND OF PLEASURE — 


Just think a whole pound of Foreign and U. 8S. stamps 
for only 50 cents to applicants for our general foreign 
approvals. A surprise set is also included. 


Rebel Stamp Shop, Dept. 9, Box 212, Phila., Miss 
FREE Surprice veckace of Stamps, 12 we Spe | 





le. Te 
plicants mg Se Postage. BELAIR. STAMP co., 
Park Ave.. Dept. S., Baltimore 17, Md. 





$1—$2-—$5 U. S. STAMPS 


Inctuded in our packet 

memoratives, i ". a High vuee Saas. ‘Sw Feet te 
applicants for U. S. 

METROPOLITAN STAMPS 

140 NASSAU ST. NEW YORK CITY. « 


EXTRA!!! AMAZING U.S. OFFER 


sqanes STAMPS NEARLY 100 —_ OLD; 
complete, $3 & 10 stam, a. Navy, i. 
ition 
NY C3 


. ¥. C7 


DEPT. 333 





.Vaiue 4 


Oe. 8M 1 a to U 
WAKONDA, Dept. BM. 
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A Spade’s a Spade 

At a Nazi concentration camp for 
patriots in Norway, the number of 
German guards ran low and Norwe- 
gians were substituted in their place. 
Not willing to trust them with rifles, 
however, the “Germans armed them 
with spades only. This was embarrass- 
ing when three prisoners escaped one 
night. 

The Norwegian guard who spotted 
them shouted: “Halt!” as instructed, 
but as the prisoners ignored him, he 
shouted again in final warning: “Halt! 
Or I dig!” 


Magazine Digest 


Might of Hand 


A magician was performing before 
an enthralled audience aboard a beauti- 
ful ocean liner. Included in the group 
was a very appreciative parrot. The 
magician made objects seemingly dis- 
appear into thin air—a glass, a chair, 
and finally a table—the parrot becoming 
more interested all the time. 

Then the magician raised his wand 
once more. The audience waited ex- 
pectantly. Suddenly the ship struck a 
reef, and the room was thrown into 
darkness. In a moment the ship sank 
and the waters were desolate exce;t 
for the lone figure of the parrot, cling- 
ing to a piece of driftwood. 

The parrot looked about for a minute 
and then exclaimed, “Wonderful! Won- 


derful!” 
Slogan 


The Hazards of Science 


A green little chemist 
On a green little day 

Mixed some green little chemicals 
In a green little way. 

The green little grasses 
Now tenderly wave 

O’er the green little chemist’s 
Green little grave. 


Variation 


Joe: “Who was that lady I saw you 
eating with last night?” 
Moe: “That was no lady, that was 
my knife!” 
Canadian High News 


To Be Frank... 

Officer: “Doés your uniform fit you 
satisfactorily?” 

Cadet: “The tunic is all right, sir, but 
the trousers are a little tight around the 
armpits.” 

Canadian High News 


Evolution 


Little Dachshund 
Asleep in a log, 
Forest fire, 

Hot dog! 


Kuay Weekly 





You Can't Win 
Youre Not in 


THE 1949 SCHOLASTIC 


WRITING AWARDS 


Your manuscripts must be in on time if you 
are to be considered for the hundreds of regional 
and national honors for junior and senior high 


school writing. 


If your best short story, radio script or editorial 
is still on your desk, send it in to Scholastic Writ- 
ing Awards RIGHT NOW. 

If you live in an area where a newspaper is 
sponsoring a Regional Awards program, your 
entries must be sent to the newspaper in time for 


the deadline listed below. 


Alabama (Central) 

THE BIRMINGHAM POST 
Colorado (State) 

THE DENVER POST 
Connecticut (State) 

THE HARTFORD COURANT 
District of Columbia 

THE WASHINGTON STAR 
Florida (Northern) 

THE JACKSONVILLE JOURNAL February 20 
Illinois (North Central) 

THE PEORIA STAR February 20 
Louisiana (State) and Mississippi (State) 
THE NEW ORLEANS STATES February 20 


Michigan (Southeastern) 
THE DETROIT NEWS 


February 20 
February 20 
February 20 


February 20 


February 19 


Missouri (Eastern) and Illinois (Western) 

THE ST. LOUIS STAR-TIMES February 24 

New Jersey (State) 

THE NEWARK NEWS 

New York (Capital District) 

ALBANY KNICKERBOCKER NEWS 
February 20 


March 3 


New York (Southern Tier) 

THE BINGHAMTON PRESS 

Ohio (Cleveland Area) 

THE CLEVELAND NEWS 

Pennsylvania (Western) 

THE PITTSBURGH PRESS 

Virginia (Peninsula) 

THE NEWPORT NEWS TIMES- 
HERALD 


February 20 
February 20 


February 21 


February 20 


If you live in an area where there is no regional program, 
send your entries to: 


Scholastic Writing Awards 


7 East 12th Street, New York 3, N. Y. 


THEY MUST ARRIVE BY MARCH 4 





Is his left hand 
holding him back? 


HE’S SLOW 
His expression shows it. His marks show it. 

No, it doesn’t mean he’s a slow thinker. Chances are 
his thoughts are too rapid for his pencil. He’s a slow 
writer! 

If only his other hand could go to work for him, too. 
If only he could write with both hands... 


What this boy needs is a portable typewriter to put 
his thoughts down on paper, to speed up his work, 
to boost his marks. So often the difference between a 
C— student and a B+ student is a portable typewriter. 


Get him the teen-ager’s favorite. 
the New Royal Portable 
Surveys show that boys and girls of high school age 
would rather have a Royal than any other portable. One 
look at the new Royal Portable will tell you why. 


Royal has Finger-Flow Keys! Keys shaped to the con- 
tour of the finger tips—giving more clearance between 
keys, making for easier, faster, more accurate typing! 


Royal has an “office typewriter” keyboard! The 
keyboard’s identical in width and size to that of an 
office typewriter. Controls are the same, too. Truly, it’s 
a standard typewriter in portable size! 


Royal has Speed Spacer! A new space bar built right 
into the typewriter’s frame. Scientifically placed so that 
the thumb can’t miss it! 


Royal has streamlined beauty! There’s a modern, 
years-ahead look to the new Royal—a completely new 
design. Sturdy new beauty that’s designed to withstand 
years of rugged treatment. 


You get “‘Magi¢” Margin, too! 
Along with all the great new typing features goes fa- 
mous “Magic” Margin—the exclusive Royal feature that 
sets the margin in a split-second! And there are scores 
of other time-saving, work-saving features! 


What other portable typewriter offers all this? See 
the new Royal at your dealer’s. Learn how easy it is to 
own one. Two models: Quiet De Luxe and Arrow. 


Royal Portable 


The World’s First Truly Modern Portable Typewritef 





Made by the world’s larges? manufacturer of typewriters 
“Magic” is a registered trade-mark of Royal Typewriter Company, Inc, 
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Teaching Aids for This Issue 


The American Farmer (p. 5) 


Secretary Brannan’s article can serve 
as an introduction to a unit on Agricul- 
ture. Other articles in this special issue 
explore the same topic. 


Digest of the Article 

In an article written specially for 
Senior Scholastic the Secretary of Agri- 
culture explains that farm production 
last year was 50 per cent greater than 
it averaged in the years before today’s 
high school students were born. Farm 
production helped win the war and is 
preventing starvation abroad. At home 
we are eating better than ever before. 
But we must think in terms of retain- 
ing high farm production, reasonable 
prices, and a fair income for the farmer. 


Discussion Questions 

1. Discuss the connection between 
ability of people to get enough food 
and their ability to make and keep 
peace. 

2 Although the number of farmers 
in the U. S. has decreased, production 
of crops has increased steadily. Explain. 

3. Why would another farm depres- 
sion hurt us all? 


References 

Review the list of pamphlets, arti- 
cles, books, and films in “Tools for 
Teachers,” Feb. 2 issue, p. 31-T. 

In addition, note the following: 
Rural Life in the U. S., by C. C. Taylor 
and others, Knopf, °49; The American 
Farmer, by Lee Fryer, Harper, °47; 
Agriculture in an Unstable Economy, 
by T, W. Schultz, Ch. VIII, XII, Mc- 
Graw-Hill, ’45; “Today’s Farmer Has a 
Long Memory,” Nation’s Business, Dec. 
47, p. 36; “That Midwest Power—The 
Farmer's Wife,” New York Times Mag- 
azine, Oct. 3, °48; “Parity Faces An- 
other Fight,” Business Week, July 24, 
48, p. 28; “Food Prices Down,” Busi- 
ness Week, Jan. 15, °49; “Keeping 
Farm Prices High,” U. S. News and 
World Report, July 25, ’48, p. 24; “The 
Farmer's New Economy,” Nation, April 
10, ’48, p. 395. 


One in Five of Us Lives on a 
Farm (p. 6) 


Digest of the Article 

The 27 million Americans who live 
on farms are a varied group. They in- 
clude wheat farmers, cattle ranchers, 
truck farmers, fruit growers, dairymen; 
sharecroppers, tenant farmers, one-fam- 
ily farmers, and big farmers—about one- 
third—who turn out four-fifths of our 
farm produce. Typical of changed farm 
attitudes is cooperation with Govern- 
ment advisers on soil conservation, 
mechanization of kitchen and farm, and 
interest in international problems. 
Activities 

1. Write a poem using the theme, 
“The American Farmer Has Many 
Faces.” 

2. On an outline map of the U. S., 
indicate by colors and symbols the agri- 
cultural resources of the country. Draw 
boundary lines to show the major re- 
gions (e.g., Far West, South, Middle 
West). 


Should Farm Price Supports Be 
Continued? (p. 8) 


Digest of the Debate 

Parity payments are intended to pre- 
vent farm prices from dropping below 
a level that will guarantee farmers a 
sufficiently high income to enable them 
to maintain a good standard of living. 

Proponents of continued support hold 
that farmers still receive less than a 
proportionate share of the national in- 
come and that they are entitled to pro- 
tection comparable to that provided for 
industry and industrial workers. Price 
supports encouraged large production 
and thereby made possible lower prices. 
Government storage of crops during 
surplus years is an essential part of the 
support program. The nature of farm- 
ing is such that unless there is price 
support natural hazards can wipe the 
farmer out and stimulate further migra- 
tion to the cities. By supporting farm 
prices, farmers are an income 


sufficient to absorb the output of indus- 
try and thus maintain full employment. 
The program has paid for itself through 
the Government’s sale of surplus com- 
modities. 

Opponents hold that farmers have 
been made a privileged class by Gov- 
ernment support of artificially high 
prices despite abundant crops. That 
farmers will stop producing if they are 
not guaranteed parity is negated by the 
experience of the twenties and ‘thirties. 
Nor is industry dependent upon farm 
purchases; the reverse is more nearly 
the picture. Shortage of fats and oils 
during the war led to support of crops 
which are no longer required in such 
quantities. But ccc ce is con- 
tinually encouraged by supports. Even 
meat prices have been forced up by the 
support given corn which is used to 
fatten beef cattle. Artificially priced 
agricultural commodities have forced 
us out of foreign markets. Price sup- 
ports discourage the farmer from 
switching to more needed lines of pro- 
duction. Mounting surpluses in some 
crops place an intolerable burden upon 
taxpayers who suffer doubly from high 
food prices and high taxes. 


Discussion Questions 


1. What is meant by parity? How 
are parity prices calculated? 


2. Which of the arguments for main- 
taining farm price supports do you 
think is the strongest? Which is the 
weakest? Why? 


3. Which of the arguments against 
maintaining farm price supports do you 
think is the strongest? 

4. Where do the arguments for and 
against farm price support seem to flat- 
ly contradict each other? (Cost to the 
taxpayer, for example.) 


More Food for More People 


p. (11). 
Digest of the Article 


Last year only one person out of 
seven employed was required to pro- 
duce the farm crop, in contrast to three 
out of four in 1800. The amount of ma- 
chinery in use on farms has almost 
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doubled in the past eight years. Al- 
though 60 per cent of farm work is still 
done by hand, mechanization is evident 
in operations ranging from hay mowing 
to spraying of insecticides. Scientists 
are also active in finding uses for 
hitherto unusable farm wastes. 


Activity 
Make a table in which you list those 
farm products which have undergone 


technical changes in production. After 
each item, describe the change briefly. 


The Agricultural Revolution (p. 
13) 
Digest of the Article 


Application of machinery to farming 
has been going on for about a hundred 
years. The main forces which have in- 
fluenced American agriculture during 
this period are opening of new lands, 
reclamation and conservation, mechani- 
zation of the farm, scientific improve- 
ment of crops, government aid, and 
the search for world markets. 
Activities 

1. Make a map of the westward ex- 
pansion of the United States. Indicate 
by symbols the major crops in each 
farming area west of the Alleghenies. 

2. Read Paul de Kruifs Hunger 
Fighters. Give examples of the connec- 
tion between the fight against disease 
and improved farm output. 

8. Give a floor talk on high points 
in the life of Cyrus McCormick. 


Young Voices (p. 19) 
Aim 
To explore the humorous possibilities 


of the essay or story that pokes fun at 
a favorite American pastime. 


Motivation 


Américans have always been credit- 
ed with the ability to laugh at them- 
selves. In what specific way does this 
reveal a healthy mental attitude? 


Topics for Discussion 


Under what general type of humor 
would you classify this essay by Don 
Stielow: satire, parody, burlesque? Ex- 
plain. Does the author’s collection of 
prizes seem to you unduly fantastic? 
Explain. Comment on the types of peo- 
ple. who pursue the author after hear- 
ing about his good luck. Is their zeal to 
“get into the act” true to life, especially 
the American way of life? Describe the 
manner in which the author introduces 
the “mysterious-looking gentleman.” Is 
it effective? Explain. Does the essay 
have a satisfactory ending? Why or 
why not? Is the style appropriate for 


COMING UP! 


in future issues 


February 23, 1949 
Special features for Brotherhood Week 

Special messages to high school stu- 
dents from Nelson A. Rockefeller, gen- 
eral chairman of Brotherhood Week. 

Great Issues: Human Rights. 

National Article: First Reports by 
the Hoover Commission. 

International Article: United Nations 
specialized agencies. 

Short Story: February Afternoon, by 
Julius Abrams (1948 Scholastic Awards 
winner). 

March 2, 1949 

Foreign Article: Seven Nations Draft 
an Atlantic Alliance. History Behind 
the News: Minnesota Centennial (by 
Dr. Commager). Cities and Transpor- 
tation: Longhaul Transportation. Pro- 
and-Con: Should Congress Increase 
Taxes on Corporation Profits? Also: 
National article and short story. 


——————————————————EE 


this type of writing and the subject 
matter? Explain. 


Activities _ 

1. Have the members of your class 
compare and contrast this essay with 
other similar pieces that have appeared 
in “Young Voices” during the past se- 
mester: Kathryn Hillman’s “Ad-Phobia” 
(September 29, p. 20), Saul Helfgott’s 
“Peoples Iss Nuts Youst Lak Monkeys 
Iss” (October 20, p. 22), David W. 
Lundberg’s “Uphill Skiing” (January 
5, p. 22). 

2. Ask the members of your class to 
do a take-off, in essay or story form, of 
a popular American craze—be-bop, au- 
tograph collections, bowling, comic 
books, family picnics in the country. 


The Victory (p. 20) 
Aim 

To highlight the element of conflict 
as a motivating force in fiction. 


Motivation 


In fiction, especially contemporary 
fiction, the struggle of man with him- 
self, with another individual; or with 
his environment has become an accept- 
ed source of characterization and plot 
development. Why? Is this element of 
conflict a strong motivating factor in 
everyday life as you know it? Can you 
think of several close-to-home examples 
to prove your point? 


Topics for Discussion 


At the beginning of this story one of 
the local laborers makes a statement 


about Bud’s new employer that Bud 
finds very challenging. What is it? Men- 
tion as many of Bud’s farm chores as 
you can remember. How does he stand 
up to them? What is the significance of 
the episode of the_belling? Discuss the 
relationship between Judd and his wife. 
Between Maria and Bud. How does 
Bud “size up” his employer? Discuss 
the incident of the corn loading, when 
the wagon bed tips back out of its 
bolsters. Explain in your own words 
why this episode fails to bring out into 
the open the suppressed hostility be- 
tween Bud and his employer. Why does 
Bud return to Judd’s farm the following 
summer? Is there any special signifi. 
cance in the fact that Bud demands a 
wage increase of ten dollars? Discuss 
the incident of the threshing and the 
half-broken bays. What trifling occur- 
rence promotes the climax of this story? 
Account for Judd’s reaction. Why does 
Bud know then that he is victorious? 
Discuss his statement at the end of this 
story: -He [Judd] seemed older 
and smaller than I thought he was.” 
Activities 

1. Have three of your pupils read 
and report on the following references: 
R. D. Blackmore, Lorna Doone; Max- 
well Anderson, Winterset; Joseph Con- 
rad, Lord Jim. In which of the three 
“conflict” categories does each belong? 

2. Ask one of your students—a boy 
who, like the Bud of this story, lives or 
works on a farm—to give an oral report 
on the advantages and disadvantages of 
farming as a vocation. 


THIS WEEK’S QUIZ ANSWERS 


Answers to Citizenship Quiz (p. 17) 

I. Short Shots: 1—one; 2—sharecroppers; 
8—Cyrus McCormick; 4—Charles F. Bran- 
nan; 5—Future Farmers of America 
(FFA); 6—2,000. 

II. Farm Regions: 1—f; 2—c; 3—e; 4—a; 
5—d; 6—b. 

III. Price Supports: 1-F; 2—A; 3—A; 
4—A; 5—F; 6—F; 7—A; 8—F; 9—F; 10—A. 

IV. Farm Revolution: 1—-B; 2—A; 3—B; 
4—A; 5—A; 6—A, 

V. Farm Science: a—2; b—1. 


Answers to “Read All About It.” (p. 18) 

I. Young Voices: 1—floor lamp; 2—Run- 
ning Lady; 3—Mrs. Nussbaum; 4—“Lie or 
Consequences”; 5—Cadillac; 6—glue fac- 
tory; 7—Inventors; 8—coal chute; 9—house 
lot, or lot on which to build his mansion; 
10—Bureau of Internal Revenue. 

II. The Victory: The best answer is 3. 

III. Word-Wise Is World-Wise: 1-e, 
2—c, 3—d, 4—b, 5—a. 

Words to the Wise: 1—d; 2—c; 3-i; 
4-1; 5—j; 6—e; 7—a; 8=b; 9—h; 10~—<. 
The other two hate words are animosity 
and hostility. 
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TOOLS for TEACHERS 


MAKE YOUR TEACHING EASIER, MORE EFFECTIVE WITH THESE HELPFUL MATERIALS FOR COMING FEATURES. 


Retail Distribution 


March 16 in Senior Scholastic (special issue) 


PAMPHLETS: Women and Their Money, Maxwell S. 
Stewart (Public Affairs Pamphlet No. 146, °49), Public 
Affairs Committee, Inc., 22 East 38th St., N. Y. 16. 20 cents. 
100 Million Motor Vehicles (’48), Automobile Manufac- 
turers’ Assn., New Center Building, Detroit 2, Mich. Free. 
Chain Stores (’48), Merrill, Lynch, Pierce, Fenner & Beane, 
70 Pine Street, N. Y. 5. Free. The Modern American Con- 
sumer (Consumer Education Series Unit No. 1, ’45), Con- 
sumer Education Series, Nat'l Assn. of Secondary School 
Principals, 1201—16th St. N.W., Wash. 6, D. C. 25 cents. 

ARTICLES: “Fuller Brush Man,” R. Thruelsen, Saturday 
Evening Post, May 8, ’48. “Middlemen Out; Direct Factory 
to Dealers Sales Program,” Business Week, July 24, °48. 
“Does Distribution Cost Enough?” P. M. Mazur, Fortune, 
Nov. "47. “On the Way to Market,” Consumers Guide, July 
’47. “Marketing Made Easy,” Redbook, Feb. ’48. “Jack-pot 
for 1960,” Vergil D. Reed, Nation’S Business, Nov. °48. 
“Modern Art Sells Sulfas, Sedatives, Hormones, Vitamins,” 
Charles M. Stearns, Science Illustrated, Nov. ’48. “From 
Piggly Wiggly to Keedoozle,” Hartwell Dickson, Collier's, 
Oct. 30, *48. 

Basing Points: “Basing Points, Who Pays the Freight,” 
Kiplinger Magazine, Feb. ’49. “Deciding the Fate of Your 
Pricing System,” Business Week, June 12, ’48. “Basing 
Points: The Great Muddle; Steel,” Fortune, Sept. ’48. 
BOOKS: Developing Marketable Products and Their 

Packaging, Ben. Nash (McGraw, ’46), $5. You and Your 
Money, Mabel B. Trilling and Florence Nicholas (Lippin- 
cott, ’44), $2. Know Your Merchandise, Isabel Wingate and 
Karen Gillespie (Harper, ’44), $2.96. 

FILMS: Distributing America’s Goods—16mm, sound, 
black & white, 11 minutes, sale; Encyclopedia Britannica 
Films, 1150 Wilmette Ave., Wilmette, II. 

Packaging—The Bounty of a Nation—16mm, sound, black 
& white, 45 minutes, loan; Modern Packaging, 122 East 
42nd Street, New York 17. 

A Nation’s Meat—16mm, sound, black & white, 30 min- 
utes, loan; Swift & Co., Public Relations Dept., Union Stock 
Yards, Chicago 9. 

Story of Leather—16mm, sound, color, 33 minutes, loan; 
Tanners’ Council of America, 100 Gold Street, New York 7. 


U. S. Pacific 


Possessions 


Feb. 23 to Apr. 13 in World Week 


FILMS: Alaska, Global Crossroads, 16mm, sound, b&w, 
11 min., sale or rent, Flory Films, Inc., 303 East 71st St., 
New York 21. Industries, people, problems, geographical 
importance. Alaska article: Feb. 23. 

Pledge to Bataan, 16mm, sound, color, 60 min., rent, 
Adventure Films, Inc., 165 West 46th St., New York 19. 
Story of the Philippines from Spanish conquest to early days 
of World War II. Although there is no article on the Philip- 
pines in the Overseas America series, this film is useful to 
show further aspects of U. S. colonial policy. 

FILMSTRIPS: The-Island of Guam, b&w, 32 frames, 
purchase, Stillfilm, Inc., 8443 Melrose Ave., Hollywood 46, 


Calif. Discovery, history, acquisition, importance as ship and 
airplane base. Guam article: March 23.. 

Natives of Hawaii, b&w, 66 frames, sale, Society for 
Visual Education, 100 East Ohio St., Chicago 11, Ill. The 
story of origins, history, culture, effect of influx of other + 
peoples on the Hawaiians. Hawaii article: March 2. 

Other references: Tools for Teachers, Nov. 3-10-17, 1948. 


U. N. Special Units 


February 23 in Senior Scholastic and World Week 


PAMPHLETS: Everyman's United Nations (48), Funk 
& Wagnalls Co., 153 E. 24th St., N. Y. 10, $1. Human Wel- 
fare Specialized Agencies, F. L. Hadsel (Rep. Vol. 23, No. 
22, 48), Foreign Policy Assn., 22 E, 38th St., N. Y. 16, 
25 cents. Technical Specialized Agencies, F. L. Hadsel 
(Rep. Vol. 23, No. 17, 48), Foreign Policy Assn. 

For additional pamphlet material, write to the U. N. Edu- 
cation Center, 334 Bond Building, Washington, D. C. 

MAGAZINES: United Nations Bulletin, published by the 
Department of Public Information, United Nations, Lake 
Success, N. Y. (semimonthly, $3 a year). 


El Salvador 


March 2 in Junior Scholastic 


PAMPHLETS: The Republic of El Salvador, by Ben F. 
Crowson, Jr. (10¢), 1948, Pan American Educational Cen- 
ter, Box 6188, Wash., D. C. El Salvador—Land of Eternal 
Spring (10¢), 1944, by Coordinator of Inter-American 
Affairs, from U. S. Govt. Printing Office, Wash. 25, D. C. 
Population of El Salvador and Its Natural Resources, by Wm. 
Vogt (free), 1946, Pan American Union, Wash. 6, D. C. 

ARTICLES: “Coffee Is King in El Salvador,” by L. Mar- 
den, National Geographic Magazine, November 1944. “El 
Salvador,” World Week, January 20, 1947. 

BOOKS: Rainbow Republics, by Ralph Hancock, $4.00 
(Coward-McCann, 1948). Wings Over Central America, by 
Pachita Crespi, $2.75 (Scribner, 1947). 


Vocational Tests 


For the Job Success Series in Practical English starting 
March 9. 

GENERAL TESTS. Vocational Interest Blank for Men 
(separate one for women). Adult. E. K. Strong, Jr., Stan- 
ford University, Calif. Stanford University Press, 1938. 
Detroit General Aptitudes Examination. Grades 6-12. H. J. 
Baker, P. H. Voelker, A. C. Crockett. Bloomington, Ill. 
Public School Publishing Co., 1939. Interest Questionnaire 
for High-School Students. O. K. Garretson, P. M. Symonds 
New York. Teachers College, Columbia University, 1942. 

PERSONALITY TESTS. Personality Inventory. Grades 9- 
16, adult. R. G. Bernreuter. Stanford University, Calif. Stan- 
ford University Press, 1938. Personality Quotient Test. 
Grades 7-13. H. C. Link. Revised edition. New York. 
Psychological Corp., 1938. Personality Schedule. L. L. 
Thurstone, T. G. Thurstone. Chicago. University of Chicago 
Press, 1929. 

MECHANICAL, CLERICAL TESTS. Detroit Mechani- 
cal Aptitudes Exam. Revised. Public School Publ. Co. (ad- 
dress above). 








The Reader's Encyclopedia, edited by 
William Rose Benét. Crowell, 1948. 
1242 pp., $6. 


All who read widely find a frequent 
need for explanation of literary allu- 
» sions. We may be vague about some 
contributions to the arts. Our embar- 
rassment is almost certain to be re- 
lieved by reference to one of the 18,499 
entries in this comprehensive encyclo- 
pedia of world literature. There are 
two line entries for James Montgomery 
Flagg, American illustrator and author, 
and several columns each to the Bible 
and to James Joyce’s Ulysses. The 
items range from mythology to recent 
Broadway plays and probe into the 
fields of music, geography, current 
events, and history. 


Pageant of American Humor, edited by 
Edwin Seaver. World Publishing Co., 
1948. 607 pp., $3.95. 


The editor undertook the ambitious 
job of charting the course of American 
history through its humorous writings. 
He has divided the contributions of 
over ninety writers into three sections. 
The first covers the period up to the 
Civil War. The second covers the pe- 
riod between the Civil War and the 
first World War. And the third deals 
with the period since. He is frank in 
admitting the very serious limitation 
that topical humor loses its pungency 
when time erases the memory of events. 
Seaver, nevertheless, has assembled an 
engaging collection which includes ex- 
cerpts from Washington Irving, David 
Crockett, Finley Peter Dunne, Mark 
Twain, James Thurber, Robert Bench- 
ley, and Milt Gross. 

The editor’s notes are especially per- 
ceptive and help to integrate humor 
and history, whether it be local or na- 
tional, rural or urban, hearty or satiri- 
cal. English teachers will want their 
pupils to read the editor’s introduction 
to each section before sampling the 
rewarding contents. 


America’s Fifty Foremost Business 
Leaders, edited by B. C. Forbes. 
Forbes and Sons, 1948. 483 pp., $5. 


Until World War I industrial giants 
towered over their enterprises like 
mountain peaks over a plain. Names 
like Rockefeller, Ford, Morgan, and 
Vanderbilt were recognized masters of 
capital. In recent years individuals 
have largely been obscured by the 
immense businesses which they direct. 

“Today’s leaders are mostly execu- 
tives, salaried men, who have risen 
from the ranks,” according to B. C. 


Off the Press 


Forbes, the editor of this volume. Some 
of them, like Eric Johnston, Henry Kai- 
ser, Henry Luce, and E. V. Rickenbacker 
are well known to the public. Most of 
the fifty whose brief biographies are 
included in this volume, except for a 
few great family names, will not be 
recognized outside of the business com- 
munity. The qualities which have 
brought them to the top are described 
glowingly by the contributors. The 
area of labor relations is touched upon 
lightly, as in the case of Fowler Mc- 
Cormick, who will “fight any unjust 
labor demand no matter how many 
millions it costs, and yet is the first 
to assent to any reasonable demand.” 

Most of the essays are crisply writ- 
ten and contain enough meat to enrich 
the fare in a unit on the growth of 
big business in an Economics or Amer- 
ican History course. 


The Role of Uprooted People in Euro- 
pean Recovery, by Jane Perry Clark 
Carey. National Planning Associa- 


tion, 800 2Ist St., N.W., Washing- 
ton 6, D. C. 85 pp. (pamphlet), $1. 


“Some 25 million people have been 
displaced or dispersed in Europe since 
May, 1945.” Failure to resettle this 
multitude of tragic figures where they 
can again become productive members 
of a community threatens to under- 
mine the European recovery program. 
Nor must the human factor be slighted, 
for the hopes and fears of each indi- 
vidual and family must be considered. 

NPA has contributed a carefully 
documented, thoroughly readable 
analysis of this major problem. It is 
accompanied by a study guide which 
will increase its value for adult groups 
and senior high school classes. 


Federal Prose. How to Write in and/or 
for Washington, by James R. Master- 
son and Wendell B. Phillips. U. of 
North Carolina Press, 1948. 45 pp., 
$1.25. Paper covers. 


“Federal Prose is that form of non- 
metrical composition, apparently Eng- 
lish, which can be invariably inter- 
preted as meaning and/or not meaning 
more and/or less than, rather than 
what, it seems to mean.” If you are 
still reading this review, you are, po- 
tentially, a civil servant qualified to 
draft directives and letters to be signed 
by a higher-up. The authors are refu- 
gees from a Washington office, where 
they were employed after graduation 
from Harvard. They have enlisted the 
services of a university press to lam- 


poon the gobbledygook which flows 
from Government typewriters. Included 
in the pamphlet are twenty-five “yes” 
or “no” questions intended to deter- 
mine your aptitude for writing Federal 
Prose. There is also a chapter on the 
rules of Federal Prose and a glossary 
which will be applauded by victims of 
official double-talk. 

The Harvard boys have performed 
a public service, without malice, by 
poking fun at the impossible jargon 
which flows freely in Government bu- 
reaus throughout the country. Their 
best barbs are illustrated by cartoons 
which capture the spirit of this clever 
polemic. 


Industry-Wide Bargaining, by Leo Wol- 
man. The Foundation for Economic 
Education, Irvington-on-Hudson, N. 
Y. 63 pp. (pamphlet), 50¢. 


The great increase of union mem- 
bership under the New Deal has per- 
mitted the growth of monopolistic na- 
tional labor unions which threaten to 
undermine the American economic sys- 
tem, according to Professor Wolman 
of Columbia University. Dr. Wolman 
would severely restrict the right of 
unions to bargain on an industry-wide, 
or even a regional basis, because of 
the danger to the public interest. He 
regrets that the 80th Congress failed 
to outlaw industry-wide bargaining in 
the Taft-Hartley law. 

There is hardly a paragraph in this 
pamphlet which will not be challenged 
by some economists and labor leaders 
who look to industry-wide bargaining 
as a guarantee of fair standards 
throughout the country. It is, neverthe- 
less, an ably written document which 
will be a fine source for senior high 
school students who take Dr. Wolman’s 
side of this controversial issue. 


Economics for the Practical Man, by 
George Howe. Wilcox & Follett Co., 
1948. 154 pp., $2. 


The author is an engineer who has 
been active in the field of real estate 
development. In an effort to help lay- 
men understand the production, con- 
sumption and distribution problems 
which beset us, he has written a book 
which is largely a collection of defini- 
tions. There are chapters on rent, 
wages, government, finance, monopo- 
lies, banking, business cycles, and for- 
eign exchange. Explanations are clear, 
but too often they are not linked 
closely enough with practical prob- 
lems and specific cases. Mr. Howe’s 
vigorous defense of “free enterprise” is 
marked by sympathy for corporations 
which are harassed by government reg- 
ulation and taxation. The book is well 
organized and handsomely produced. 

Howarp L. Hurwitz 
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